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REPORT 

OF  THE 

Commission  to  Investigate  the  Condition  of  the  Adult 

Blind  in  the  State  of  New  York, 


STATE  OP  NEW  YORK: 

Executive  Chamber. 

Albany,  February  15,  1904. 

To  the  Legislature: 

] have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 


B.  B.  ODELL,  Jr. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Leyisluiure  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  676, 
Laws  of  1903,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a Commission  to  Investigate  the  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind 
in  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  the 
establishment  by  the  State  of  industrial  training  schools  or 
other  institutions,  and  making  an  appropriation  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  such  commission,”  which  act  became  a law  on 
May  13,  1903,  we,  the  Commissioners  duly  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act, 
have  now  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report: 

CIRCUMSTANCES  LEADING  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 

THE  COMMISSION. 

AVhen  the  State  of  New  York  first  began  to  adopt  measures 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  blind  citizens  it  was  foreseen 
that  as  all  of  them  could  not  follow  a professional  life  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  some  provisions  for  industrial  as  well 
as  for  intellectual  training;  and  hence,  first,  in  the  institution 
for  the  blind  which  was  established  in  New  York  city  and  later 
in  that  which  was  subsequently  established  at  Batavia  indus- 
trial departments  were  inaugurated  in  which  the  pupils  could 
learn  such  trades  as  experience  might  show'  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous for  their  condition. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  very  many  persons  who  had  lost 
their  sight  after  they  had  become  adults  were  extremely  desir- 
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ous  of  being  taught  some  industrial  pursuit,  and  also  that 
am  )ng  those  who  had  been  thus  trained  at  the  two  institutions 
ma  ly  wished  these  establishments  to  continue  to  provide  them 
witi  work,  claiming  that  they  were  unable  either  to  start  in 
business  for  themselves  or  to  secure  employment  from  others. 
Ea(  h institution  in  its  turn  endeavored  at  first  to  partially  meet 
theiie  demands;  but  these  endeavors,  which  at  the  best  neces- 
sarily benefited  a few  only  of  the  many  who  needed  similar 
assistance,  so  imperiled  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions  as 


moial  and  intellectual  educators  of  the  youthful  blind  and  also 


entt  iled  sueli  financial 


loisses  that  first  in  New  York 


citv  and 


later  at  Batavia  these  endeavors  to  aid  the  adult  blind  were 
entirely  discontinued.  Hence,  at  the  present  time,  while  the 


Sta  e has  nobly  jirovided  for  tin*  intelha-tual  and  to  sonic  extent 


for  the  industrial  training  of  blind  children  in  the  two  institu- 


tions which  have  just  been  nanuMl,  those  blind  ]KM-sons  who  los<* 
their  sight  in  adult  life  have  no  means  of  acquiring  an  industrial 
tra(  e,  while  those  who  have  been  alreadv  thus  trained  at  an 
institution  are  compelled  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  own 
abil  ity  to  secure  work  and  to  support  themselves  thereby. 

Ii  was  perfectly  natural  and  right  that  the  State  should  first 
giv<  its  attention  to  the  education  of  the  youthful  blind,  and  it 
is  also  sound  to  insist  that  the  two  institutions  which  are  en- 
gaged in  this  work  shall  not  be  burdened  with  the  task  of  train- 
ing adults  or  of  providing  work  for  them.  Still  the  question, 
“W  lat  can  the  State  do  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blint?  ” is  one  which  has  for  some  years  been  forcing  itself  with 
eve]  increasing  urgency  upon  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
thof  e who  have  lost  their  sight.  As  the  blind  are  in  general  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  the  adults  are  far  more  numerous 
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than  the  young,  it  has  seemed  to  many  who  have  considered  the 
subject  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  State,  beyond  its 
general  charities,  to  make  any  adequate  provisions  for  the 
former  class.  But  even  if  we  are  willing  to  resign  to  the  care 
of  the  existing  public  and  private  charities  all  those  blind  per- 
sons who  have  now  become  too  old  to  learn  or  to  follow  any  of 
the  industrial  pursuits  which  are  generally  considered  to  be 
feasible  for  those  who  have  lost  their  sight,  and  also  all  those 
younger  adult  blind  persons  who  have  been  left  by  disease 
physically  or  mentally  unsound,  there  will  still  remain  a large 
class  of  able-bodied  adults,  and  it  ought  at  least  to  be  possible 
to  render  most  of  these  people  either  in  whole  or  in  part  self- 
supporting.  This  view  of  the  case  has  been  taken  also  by  other 
States,  and  some  of  them  have  already  adopted  measures  de- 
signed for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  adult  blind 
citizens. 

The  foregoing  facts,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  explain 
why  some  legislation  was  deemed  desirable,  led  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  county,  the  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Stevens,  to  frame 
and  to  introduce  the  bill  which  subsequently  became  a law,  and 
your  Commissioners,  who  were  later  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, accepted  their  several  appointments  with  the  hope  that 
after  due  investigation  they  might  be  able  to  recommend  to  your 
honorable  body  such  measures  as  would  in  some  degree  at  least 
accomplish  the  objects  sought  by  this  law.  If  this  hope  has  not 
been  fully  realized,  they  have  at  all  events  given  the  subject 
much  thoughtful  consideration;  and  have  also  in  the  brief  time 
allotted  to  them  for  their  work  carefully  examined,  so  far  as 
possible,  all  the  data  available  upon  which  their  recommenda- 
tions should  be  founded. 
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Organizahon  of  the  Commission. 

Oving  to  a mistake  which  need  not  here  be  explained,  the 
Bioiklvn  member  of  your  Commission  did  not  receive  his  ap- 
poin  ment  until  the  23d  of  June,  but  on  the  2(ith  of  the  same 
mon  h the  Commission  held  its  first  formal  meeting  and  organ- 
ized by  electing  the  following  officers;  President,  F.  Park  Lewis, 
M.  I.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  vice-president,  Lewis  Buffett  Carll,  A.  M., 
Bro(  klyn,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  O.  H.  Burritt,  A.  M.,  Batavia,  N.  Y". 

Si  ic(“  its  orgaiiizal ion.  wliicli  was  <‘ffected  in  Now  York  city, 
the  Oommission  has  (1)  held  six  meetings,  three  in  the  city  of 
Buff  ilo,  and  three  at  its  oflQce  in  Batavia;  (2)  has  studied  and 
analyzed  the  United  States  census  of  the  blind  of  1900,  together 
with  the  New  York  city  list  of  blind  pensioners;  (3)  has  caused 
to  1m  made  a personal  visitation  of  almiit  oiie-sixtli  of  the  entiiM' 
biitn  population  of  tin*  Stat(-.  besi(l<*s  announcing  the  aj*poiut- 
men  of  the  Commission,  and  calling  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
froir  about  1,000  more;  (4)  has  had  corresi>ondence  with  all  the 
supe fintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  State;  (5)  has  held  corres- 
poni  euce  with  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  with  many  abroad;  has  given  one 
formal  and  two  informal  hearings  to  the  blind  and  their  friends, 
and  1 7)  has  had  correspondence  and  conference  with  the  chair- 
mar  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  recently  appointed  for  the 
sami  purpose. 

Y )ur  Commission  has  also,  through  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers. personally  visited  (1)  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
(men),  Brooklyn;  (2)  the  Church  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Brook- 
lyn; (3)  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind,  New 
Yor  I.  city;  (4)  the  St.  Joseph’s  Blind  Asylum,  Staten  Island, 
Ne\\  Y'ork  city;  (5)  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Blackwell’s  Island, 
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New  Y’ork  city;  (6>  the  Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Hartford;  (7)  the  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Washington;  (8)  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia;  (9)  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Blind  Women,  Philadelphia;  (10)  the  St. 
Joseph’s  Home  for  Blind  Females,  Jersey  City;  (11)  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston;  (12)  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore;  (13) 
the  Pennsvlvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia;  (14)  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New 
Y'ork  city;  (15)  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia. 

But  with  the  exception  of  this  general  statement  it  is  believed 
that  the  present  report  should  aim  to  present  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  work  as  a whole  which  has  been  done  by  the  Com- 
mission, w’ith  as  small  an  amount  of  chronological  or  personal 
detail  as  circumstances  would  seem  to  permit. 


Two  Lines  of  iNVESTKiAxioN  fou  the  ( Y)MMI.ssion. 

In  soon  became  evident  to  the  members  of  your  Commission 
that  if  they  would  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  make  any  wise  recommendations  to  your  honorable 
body  they  must  first  ascertain,  so  far  as  possible,  what  is 
the  general  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork;  and  second,  what  public  or  private  measures  have  already 
been  adopted  either  in  this  State  or  elsewhere  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind.  Information  regarding  the  first  of 
these  points  must  be  obtained  either  from  an  examination  of 
existing  public  or  private  records  concerning  the  blind  or  from 

4 

some  system  of  personal  correspondence  or  visitation. 
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Public  and  Private  RECoiy^s. 


Y(  nr  Commission  soon  discovered  that  documentary  informa- 
tion regarding  the  blind  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  exceed- 
ingly meager  and  untrustworthy.  Indeed,  the  only  two  records 
of  a ly  extent  which  could  be  found  are,  flrst,  that  which  was 
deriy  ed  from  the  United  States  census  of  1900  containing  the 
nam  ‘s  of  6,008  blind  persons;  and  second,  that  of  the  adult  blind 
pens  oners  of  the  Greater  New  Y'ork,  containing  more  than  1,000 
nam  ‘S. 

Ai  it  seemed  reasonable  to  hope  that  a careful  examination 
of  tliese  two  records  might  furnish  some  valuable  information 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  your  Commission,  an  early  effort  was 
madi  to  secure  at  least  one  copy  of  each. 

Fi  om  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  which  had  previously  re- 
ceived from  Washngton  the  last  census  records  of  all  the  blind 
residing  in  liie  State  of  New  York,  those  records  were,  through 
the  !Ourtesy  of  iMelvil  Dewey,  director  of  this  library,  forwarded 
to  E atavia  to  be  copied  and  subsequently  returned.  From  the 
census  list  we  were  able  to  ascertain  with  reference  to  each 
indi  ddual  the  name,  address,  degree  of  blindness  (whether  total 
or  pirtial)  color,  sex,  age  in  1900,  those  who  are  blind  and  deaf, 
and  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb. 

Ir  the  person  of  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  commissioner  of 
fhaiities  of  New  York  cit\',  your  Commissioners  found  a coad- 
juto  • always  ready  to  do  for  them  in  their  work  whatever  might 
lie  \'ithin  his  power.  Through  the  courtesy  of  this  gentleman, 
and  also  ilirough  that  of  Second  Deputy  Commissioner  Charles 
E.  Teale  of  Drooklvn,  vour  Commissioner  from  the  last  named 
city  was  permitted  to  make,  through  any  person  whom  he  might 
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wish  to  send,  a copy  of  the  adult  blind  pension  records  of  the 
so-called  Greater  New  York. 

It  seemed  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
approximately  from  their  recorded  ages  how  many  of  the  adult 
blind  of  the  State  of  New  York  might  be  assumed  to  be  now  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

liv  ref(“r<‘iic(*  to  Table  II  (d  ^Vppimdix  on  i>agi'  53  ot  this 
report  it  will  be  observed  that  of  the  6,008  blind  persons  in  the 
State  only  584,  or  9.72  per  cent.,  of  the  total  number  are  under 
21  years  of  age;  3,193,  or  53.14  per  cent.,  are  over  60  years  of 
age;  1,375,  or  22.88  per  cent.,  are  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50. 
This  number  may  reasonably  be  assumed  to  be  the  number  of 
the  blind  of  the  State  who  are  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
these  are  the  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
being  rendered  in  whole  or  in  part  self-supporting,  and  for 
whose  interests  chiefly  your  Commission  was  created. 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  table  based  upon  the  pension 
list  of  1903  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  constitutes  Appendix 
B,  page*  59  of  this  report,  it  will  be  learned  that  510,  or  50  per 
cent,,  of  the  1,002  beneficiaries  for  the  current  year  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  50  and  324,  or  32  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
number  of  beneficiaries  were  above  60  years  of  age. 

It  is  a notable  fact,  for  Avhich  your  Commission  will  not  essay 
to  account,  that  while  the  census  list  shows  that  but  22.88  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  blind  population  of  the  State  are  of  what  may 
be  assumed  to  be  of  working  age,  that  is  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  50,  50  per  cent,  of  the  recipients  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
city  of  New  York  are  Avithin  these  same  age  limits;  and  that 
quite  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  only  32  per  cent,  of 
tin*  ])(M)sioneis  of  the  city  of  New  York  arc*  above  60  years  of 
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ago,  although  over  53  per  cent,  of  the  blind  of  the  State  are 
abo\e  this  age  limit. 

It  was  deemed  desirable  also  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
conditions  hold  among  the  adult  blind  of  the  State  with  respect 
to  pioperty,  marriage  and  present  or  previous  occupation.  But 
as  tie  records  in  question,  and  particularly  those  of  the  United 
Stab'S  census,  failed  to  furnish  the  data  required,  it  was  found 
necei  sary  to  pursue  another  mode  of  investigation. 

rERSONAL  Visitation  of  the  Blind. 

W len  available  records  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  the 
Batavia  member  of  your  Commission  having  learned  of  a plan 
whic  1,  although  for  a different  purpose,  had  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  1 id  ward  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Pliiladelphia,  suggested  to  his  colleagues  the  employment  of 
a visitor  who,  taking  the  addresses  of  the  blind  as  given  in  the 
census  report  for  a general  guide,  should  seek  to  visit  each 
givei  blind  person  in  any  locality,  and  also  to  learn  from  him  of 
the  ( xistence  of  any  other,  ascertaining  also  from  his  neighbors 
the  I pliability  of  the  data  given. 

Th  s suggestion  was  adopted,  and  for  the  experiment  the 
Coniiiiissioner  just  mentioned  had  in  mind  a young  man  of  ex- 
cej)ti  )iial  fitness,  who,  although  himself  blind,  generally  trav- 
(ded  alone  and  could  therefore  better  gain  tin;  confidence  of 
thos(  blind  ])ersons  whom  he  visited.  This  young  man  investi- 
gate! the  facts  concerning  610  blind  persons,  visiting  practically 
all  oi  the  blind  residents  of  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
(dien  ung,  Genesee,  Livingston,  Orleans,  Schuyler,  Tioga  and 
Wyoming  counties,  and  some  of  those  residing  in  Allegany,  Erie, 
Monne,  Niagara  and  Steuben  counties. 
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When  two  months  of  work  had  demonstrated  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  this  plan  was  a success,  and  that  the  material  being 
gathered  was  of  great  value  to  their  work,  a second  young  man, 
likewise  without  sight,  was  employed  to  similarly  visit  some  of 
the  blind  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  During  the 
brief  time  for  which  he  was  employed  he  similarly  investigated 
the  facts  regarding  192  blind  persons  resident  in  Dutchess, 

Columbia  and  Putnam  counties. 

Two  young  women  with  sight  were  likewise  employed,  one  of 

whom  investigated  37  cases  in  Franklin  county,  while  the  other 
visited  121,  resident  cliielly  in  Monroe.  Steuben  and  ayne 

counties. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  this  work  the  Commission  caused 
to  be  personally  investigated  the  larger  portion  of  western  New 
York  entire,  three  counties  in  southeastern  New  York  and  one 
in  northern  New  York,  so  that  all  sections  of  the  State  are 

represented  in  the  results  obtained. 

Because  it  was  believed  that  more  was  known,  or  could  be 
easily  ascertained  about  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  cities  than 
about  that  of  those  in  the  rural  districts,  work  was  confined  to 

the  latter. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  your  Commission  could  not  organize 
until  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacations,  and  that  these 
vacations  still  further  delayed  certain  necessary  preliminary 
work,  scarcely  more  than  four  months  remained  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  kind  of  investigation,  and  little  more  than  three 
months  in  which  rural  visitations  could  be  conducted  with  any 
advantage.  Nevertheless,  in  the  brief  time  allotted,  960  cases 
were  investigated,  and  such  records  concerning  them  obtained 
as  would  enable  one  to  form  a tolerably  good  estimate  of  the 
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l.'eneral  condition  of  each.  Although  these  visitations  were 
made  mostly  in  rural  districts,  their  expense  was  but  |G26.72,  or 
(o  cents  for  each  person  found;  and  they  could  be  made  in  large 

t owns  and  cities,  and  particularly  in  New  York  city,  at  a much 
I !SS  cost. 

It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  time  did  not  per- 
n It  the  extension  of  the  same  methods  to  the  blind  of  the  entire 
State,  since  in  no  other  way  can  a really  accurate  knowledge  of 
tJieir  condition  be  obtained.  Whether  or  not  such  knowledge 
Mould  readily  point  out  the  way  in  which  these  conditions  could 
b ‘ best  relieved,  your  Commission  will  not  undertake  to  assert. 

The  conclusions  which  your  Commissioners  have  drawn  from 
tl  e data  secured  by  these  personal  visitations  are  found  at  the 
clDse  of  this  report,  and  several  items  of  interest  and  import- 
ance are  set  forth  in  tabular  form  in  Apixindix  C,  page  GO,  which 
fc  rms  a part  of  this  report. 

Consulting  the  Adult  Blind  of  New  York  City. 

In  lieu  of  personally  visiting  the  adult  blind  of  New  York 
ci  y,  where  the  prevailing  conditions  were  fairly  well  known, 
th  2 following  methods  were  adopted.  Through  the  kind  assist- 
arce  of  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  and  also  through  the  thought- 
fu  ness  of  First  Deputy  Commissioner  Dougherty,  the  latter  of 
wl  om  first  suggested  the  plan,  the  Brooklyn  member  of  your 
Commission  was  enabled  to  meet  the  adult  blind  pensioners  of 
New  York  city,  and  a week  later  those  of  Brooklyn,  as  they 
cane  together  to  receive  their  annual  pensions;  and  taking  them 
in  groups  he  briefly  addressed  each,  telling  his  hearers  about  the 
apjiointment  and  objects  of  the  Commission,  asking  them  to 
thi  ik  and  talk  the  matter  over  among  themselves  and  closing 
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b}'  inviting  all  who  might  have  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  recommendations  which  the  Commission  ought  to 
make  to  your  honorable  body,  to  communicate  that  opinion  to 
him  either  in  wanting,  or  by  calling  upon  him  at  his  residence, 
after  which  he  handed  his  card  to  each.  In  this  manner  nearly 
all  of  the  1,000  pensioners  must  have  been  reached. 

After  this  “The  Adult  Blind  Union”  of  New  York  city,  having 
secured  a small  hall  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Hon.  George 
P.  Kichter,  and  having  also  by  means  of  the  pension  list  noti- 
fied selected  persons  to  be  present,  invited  the  aforesaid  Com- 
missioner to  attend  and  to  give  an  informal  hearing.  This  he 
did,  meeting  about  100  adult  blind  men  and  women,  most  of 
whom  are  trying  to  conduct  some  business  for  themselves.  A 
little  later  he  attend(Ml  in  Brooklyn  a nu'eting  of  about  40  men 
who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  after  briefly  explaining  the  objects  of 
the  Commission,  a free  discussion  was  invited  upon  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  an  in- 
formal system  of  questioning  was  employed  by  him.  But  the 
results  of  the  method  adopted  at  the  distribution  of  the  pension 
were  not  very  satisfactory,  since  most  of  the  writers  and  callers, 
who  were  not  very  numerous,  merely  wished  assistance  in  get- 
ting their  pension.  Even  the  others  only  suggested  matters 
which  were  subsequently  discussed  at  the  two  informal  hearings. 
These  two  meetings  were  therefore  more  satisfactory,  although 
even  in  these  most  of  the  grievances  complained  of  and  most  of 
the  schemes  for  betterment  require  no  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  being  matters  belonging  exclusively  to  New  York  city, 
and  being  controllable  by  that  municipality. 

Although  they  would  not  take  much  trouble  to  make  their 
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?iews  known,  there  appears  to  be  a practical  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  adult  blind  of  the  city  of  New  York  with 
l egard  to  the  following  matters:  First,  the  removal  of  all  those 
obstacles  whiHi  would  prevent  them  from  making  their  living 
ill  any  way  which  does  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  others; 
u-cond,  no  radical  change  in  the  present  pension  system;  third, 
10  attempt  to  compel  them  to  go  into  a home  for  the  blind; 
fourth,  some  legislation,  if  possible,  to  enable  a blind  person 
^dio  is  accompanied  by  a guide  to  travel  for  a single  ^fare  upoo 
any  railway,  trolley  or  other  public  carrying  conveyance  within 
t le  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  last  matter  has 
been  under  discussion  among  the  blind  for  several  years. 

These  facts  are  not  given  as  the  views  of  the  Commission,  but 
a 3 representing  the  thought  of  those  of  the  adult  blind  reached 
be  the  Commissioner  from  Brooklyn. 

General  Hearing. 

In  addition  to  these  informal  hearings  the  full  Commission 
01  December  9th  gave  a public  formal  hearing  at  a meeting 
h'dd  under  the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization 
S iciety,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Hotel  Genesee  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
f£  lo.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  a number  of  charity  work- 
ei  s and  by  blind  men  engaged  in  various  occupations.  Several 
of  these  spoke  before  the  Commission,  giving  their  views  as  to 
the  difficulties  which  the  blind  must  meet  and  the  manner  in 
vf  licli  they  could  be  overcome. 


Inquiries  About  Blind  in  Almshouses.  ' 

a 

\s  another  aid  to  ascertaining  the  general  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York,  your  Commission  ad- 

• « 

dr  >ssed  a circular  letter  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  , / 
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each  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  almshouse  was  personally  visited  by  one 
of  the  members  of  your  Commission. 

This  letter  failing  to  elicit  the  information  desired,  a second 
letter  was  subsequently  sent,  and  as  a result  of  these  two  let- 
ters of  inquiry  replies  were  received  from  all  the  counties  in  the 
State  with  the  exception  of  ten. 

A table  showing  by  sexes  the  number  of  blind  inmates  in  the 
almshouses  of  the  State  from  which  data  Avere  furnished  forms 
Appendix  D. 

From  these  replies,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Appendix 
I>,  it  was  learned  that  only  1.79  per  cent,  of  the  blind  in  the 
State  are  found  in  the  almshouses,  and  of  these,  so  far  as  can 
be  determined  from  the  facts  given,  not  more  than  one  in  ten 
w’ould  be  fit  candidates  for  an  industrial  institution  of  any 
character  whatever. 


EXISTING  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  following  the  second  line  of  their  investigation,  i.  e.,  in 
ascertaining  what  public  or  private  measures  have  already  been 
adopted  either  here  or  elsewhere  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind,  your  Commissioners  naturally  first  gave  their 
attention  to  this  State;  and  they  have  personally  visited  each 
home  mentioned  as  being  within  its  limits.  They  feel,  however, 
warranted  in  asserting  that  beyond  the  limits  of  the  five 
boroughs  which  compose  the  present  city  of  New  York  there  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  almshouse,  no  public  or  prhate  pro- 
vision of  any  kind  for  the  adult  blind.  It  is  not  even  known  that 

any  adult  blind  persons  are  provided  for  in  any  home  for  the 
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aged,  although  it  is  possible  that  such  may  be  the  case  in  a very 
few  instances.  It  was  therefore  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
various  modes  of  assisting  the  adult  blind  which  have  been  in- 
augurated in  the  city  of  New  York,  all  of  which  are  maintained 
by  the  city  or  by  private  liberality. 


I.  City  Pension  for  the  Blind. 

So  far  as  the  adult  blind  of  the  Greater  New  York  are  con- 
:erned,  the  most  far-reaching  of  all  the  charities,  whether  public 
'•r  private,  is  the  annual  pension  which  tlu^  city  grants  to  the 
majority  of  them.  For  the  last  forty  years  at  least  New  York 
vity  has  bestowed  annually  upon  each  adult  blind  person  having 
HO  real  or  personal  property,  and  not  being  an  inmate  of  any 
( haritable  institution,  a pension  which  has  ranged  from  |35  to 
5 50,  the  primary  object  being  to  help  those  who  were  trying  to 
help  themselves.  When  by  the  act  of  consolidation  the  Greater 
New  York  was  formed  this  pension  was  extended  to  all  the 
I oroughs,  the  present  charter  providing  that  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding  |75,000  in  any  one  year  might  be  appropriated  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
r o more  than  |100  should  be  granted  to  any  one  blind  person.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  appropriation  has  never  reached 
tais  limit,  that  for  the  last  year  being  |49,950,  giving  to  each 
accepted  applicant  |49.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  grow'th 
0 ' the  city  the  number  of  these  pensioners  continually  increases, 
a id  last  August  it  reached  1,018,  not  counting  those  who  ap- 
p ied  but  were  rejected.  To  obtain  this  pension  the  applicant 
must  fill  out  a certain  blank.  After  this  a public  visitor  em- 
p.  oyed  for  that  purpose  is  supposed  to  call  at  the  residence  of 
tl  e applicant,  and  also  to  take  any  other  means  which  may  sug- 
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gest  tfcemselves  in  order  to  discover  w'hether  or  not  the  appli- 
cant has  made  any  false  statements,  and  upon  his  report, 
provided  the  oculist  w’ho  always  examines  his  eyes  concurs,  the 
application  is  generally  granted  or  denied.  So  far  from  being 
fixed  by  law'  the  date  of  payment  is  exceedingly  irregular; 
neither  are  the  blind  of  Brooklyn  and  New'  York  generally  paid 
at  the  same  time  and  never  at  the  same  place.  Tw'o  or  three 
days  before  the  payment  is  to  be  m*ade  a postal  is  mailed  to  each 
applicant  informing  him  or  her  of  the  date  of  payment,  and  this 
postal  must  generally  be  presented  in  person  at  the  designated 
rendezvous,  which  is  ahvays  the  Department  of  Charities  of 
New  York  or  Brooklyn,  as  the  case  may  be. 


II.  Adult  Blind  on  Blackwell’s  Island. 

The  almshouse  system  of  Blackwell’s  Island  also  provides  for 
a considerable  number  of  adult  blind  persons.  These  persons 
are  there  of  their  own  volition,  and  are  in  no  sense  criminals; 
those  who  are  arrested  for  and  convicted  of  vagrancy  being 
sent  to  the  w'orkhouse  on  Hart’s  Island,  the  number  of  such 
commitments  being,  it  is  unofficially  said,  about  one  a month. 
Through  the  consideration  and  kindness  of  Commissioner  Folks 
the  blind  on  Blackwell’s  Island  were  separated  from  the  other 
inmates  of  the  almshouse  and  assigned  two  wards,  one  for  men 
and  the  other  for  women;  and  in  this  way  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  fare  somewhat  better  than  their  neighbors.  When 
these  w'ards  (w'hich  are  now'  called  homes  for  the  blind)  w'ere 
visited,  they  contained  67  men  and  70  wmmen,  although  the  num- 
bers of  each  are  continually  varying.  Nearly  all  the  women 
appeared  to  be  old,  and  only  two  of  them  had  ever  been  pupils 
of  an  institution  for  the  blind;  and  these  the  records  show  to 
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1 ave  always  been  somewhat  deficient  in  intellect.  Among  the 
lien  the  case  was  somewhat  different,  as  eight  of  them  had 
( nee  been  pupils  in  some  school  for  the  blind,  and  the  average 
f ge  appeared  to  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  women.  But  even 
ifl  this  ward  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  more  than  a fifth  of 
the  inmates  could  be  taught,  or  could  follow  any  trade.  Never- 
theless Commissioner  Folks  some  time  ago  started  the  broom 

• 

iadustry  among  them,  and  as  he  was  soon  able  to  obtain  all  the 
brooms  he  required  for  his  departments  he  was  quite  hopeful 
1 or  the  future  of  his  undertaking. 

III.  Private  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

There  are  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  New  A"ork 
: our  private  homes  for  the  blind,  containing  in  all  somewhat 
nore  than  150  persons. 

Of  these  the  largest  is  that  maintained  by  the  Society  for  the 
itelief  of  the  Destitute  Blind  of  New  York  City  in  the  Borough 
if  Manhattan,  being  situated  at  One  hundred  and  fourth  street 
ind  Amsterdam  avenue.  This  is  a home  for  both  men  and 
svonien,  and  maintains  about  50  of  each.  It  is  supported  entirely 
by  private  contributions,  and  although  founded  by  an  Episcopal 
slergyman,  is  now  entirely  nonsectarian.  What  industries  are 
practiced  are  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates  and  contribute 
Dothing  towards  the  support  of  the  home. 

The  second  in  importance,  ivliich  is  call(‘d  "The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,’’  is  situated  at  ."Ui’  dates  avenm*  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  it  is  in  reality  a liome  for  men  only. 
This  home  aims,  first,  to  make  its  inmates  self-supporting  by 
furnishing  them  with  constant  work  in  certain  industrial  pur- 
suits while  charging  them  a nominal  board;  and,  second,  to 
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furnish  work  to  those  blind  men  w'ho  wush  to  work  there  but  to 
live  elsewhere.  The  trades  followed  are  the  making  of  all  kinds  of 
brooms,  tlu*  cane  seating  of  chairs  and  tin*  making  and  renoiat- 
ing  of  mattrcss(‘s.  When  this  home  was  visited  it  was  main- 
laining  about  -d  inmal(*s.  ami  turnisldng  partial  work  to  tibout 
as  many  moi'c.  who  may  be  called  "ontmates,  although  as  it 
has  abundant  gi-onml  it  is  (“xlending  its  accommodations.  Nei- 
<*rtheless  its  sui)erintend(mt.  Mi-.  E.  I’.  Morford.  stated  that 
the  industrial  de]»artment  of  the  home  barely  ]»aid  its  own 
expenses,  so  that  tin*  establishnnmt  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  i.rivate  libmality.  This  is  the  only  industrial  home  in  the 
Stat(‘  of  New  Yoi-k. 

'Phere  is  also  in  Brooklyn  a home  for  blind  women,  and  it  is 
now  located  at  o.M)  Washington  avenm*.  As  the  establishment 
Avas  on  th(‘  A'erge  of  tinancial  ruin  its  care  has  been  latel\  as- 

snmed  bv  the  dliurch  Foundation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

* y“\ 

Church,  although  it  is  still  opmi  to  all  Protestants  and  receives 
some  Catholics.  When  visited  it  contained  18  inmates,  but  no 

trades  ft>1  lowed. 

Tlime  is  also  in  the  b«»rongh  of  Bichmond.  i.  e..  Staten  Island, 
a combiiH'd  school  and  honn*  toi-  blind  girls  and  wonum  onl_A 
which  is  called  tin-  St.  doseph’s  Blind  Asylum,  and  which  is 
undi*r  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  This  home  is  at  Mount 
bori'tto.  b('t  ween  l’rinct*’s  Bay  and  Phaisant  Plains,  and  when  it 
was  visited  contained  only  12  adult  inmates.  Nevertheless  Sis- 
ter Anne,  who  expimded  ln*r  own  jirivate  fortune  in  erecting  a 
most  beautiful  building,  has  accommodations  for  more  than  100 
inmates,  and  she  will  Avit limit  doubt  soon  receive  such  contribu- 
tions from  Catholic  sources  as  will  enable  her  to  iirovide  for  a 
larg(*  number  of  adults,  together  with  the  children. 
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It  will  tlnis  a})]H'ar  lliat  the  j)ul)lic  and  jn-ivale  (diarities  of  the 
mtire  oity  of  New  Yoi'k  reaeli  no  less  than  1 .2>()0  of  the  probable 
L,800  adnlt  blind  i)ersons  of  this  city. 

It  will  now  also  bi*  (Mident  why,  in  an  (niidier  ]>ortion  of  this 
■(‘port,  your  Coniniissioners  stated  that  th(‘  conditions  of  the 
ulnlt  blind  of  New  York  city  were  appai-ently  at  least  better 
ban  those  of  the  adnlt  blind  who  reside  in  any  otlu“r  part  of  tlu‘ 
■'tat(‘,  and  that  hence  tin*  blind  of  that  city  were  not  anxious 
ibout  8tat(‘  assistam^e. 

EXISTING  PKOYIvSIONS  FOR  THK  ADFLT  P.UND  IN 

OTITFK  STATES. 

hether  in  the  Fnited  States  or  Eui‘0]ie  all  the  methods 
.vhich  have  been  adojited  in  order  to  ameliorate  tin?  condition  of 
he  adnlt  blind  may.  yonr  rommissiom*rs  beli(‘V(‘,  b(‘  classified 
inder  some  one  of  the  followin<t'  divisions  ; 

(1)  Tin*  giving  of  alms  to  them  as  mendicants  simply. 

(2)  The  granting  of  ]K*nsi(ms  to  them  merely  as  indigent  blind 
aersons. 

(2)  Th(^  establishment  of  homes  for  them  in  which  they  are 
■eijnired  to  do  no  work. 

(4)  The  endeavor  to  prm  ide  w<»rk  for  iIh'iii  in  their  own  homes 
)r  elsewhere  .among  tin*  sighted;  also  when  m‘c('ssary  to  teach 
hem  some  indnstri.il  jnirsnit  in  their  own  homes. 

(."i)  The  establishment  of  indnsti-ial  training  schools  in  which 
he  adnlt  blind  may  be  taught  some  sititable  traih'  or  business. 

(Oi  The  (‘Stablishment  of  industrial  homes,  i.  e.,  homes  in 
vhich  the  inmates  are  reiinirml  at  least  to  contribtite  towards 
1 heir  snjijiort  by  working  at  some 'trade. 

(7)  The  (‘Stablishnu-nt  of  workshops,  wlier(*  th(‘  blind  may 
work  at  certiiin  trades  but  live  outside. 
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(8i  The  olTering  of  a combination  of  some  of  the  preceding 
features,  the  last  being  the  real  status  ot  tilmost  every  indus- 
trial home  examiiU'd. 

The  tirst  tlirei'  of  these  methods  may  b(‘  regarded  as  charity 
simply,  while  the  others  are  various  methods  for  encourage- 
ment of  self-heli».  Again,  the  first,  second  and  fourth  of  these 
methods  ari‘  aids  requiring  no  establishnu'iit  for  the  blind,  while 
the  otlnu's  an*  de]»endent  u])on  such  (‘stablishments. 

I.  Me.ndica.xcy. 

Tini(‘  did  not  jiermit,  neither  did  your  ( "ommissioners  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  thi'in  to  maki*  any  general  inquirit'S  as  to  the 
extent  of  mendicancy  among  llii*  blind,  although  it  is  well  known 
tlmt  din*ct  p(‘isoiuil  gifts  constitute  the  <ddest  and  also  the 
most  common  method  of  assisting  ihost*  who  havi‘  lost  their 
sight,  and  it  is  believed  that  very  many  of  the  blind  are  de- 
IKUident  for  their  su]qioit  (‘itlier  in  whole  or  in  ]iart  ui>on  this 


form  of  charitv. 


II.  Pensions. 


Hesides  tin*  ]i<*nsion  system  which  obtains  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  lh<*  city  of  ('levi'land.  Ohio,  grants  a ]iension  of  |100, 
]>ayable  s<*mitinnually.  to  the  blind  of  tlmt  city. 

The  rK‘U(‘r.tl  .Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  Axiril,  190.3, 
enacted  into  law  a bill  which  ]irovides  that  it  shall  be  Lawful 
for  any  county,  at  tlu*  discretion  of  the  county  commissioners 
or  the  board  of  sup<*rvisors.  to  contribute  to  all  male  persons 
ovm-  the  ag(‘  (d‘  21  years  and  to  all  female  persons  over  the  age 
of  1,8  years  who  are  blind  the  sum  of  .81.~)0  ]>er  annum,  payable 
quarterly.  The  law  further  ]>rovid»‘s  that  “no  imrson  or  per- 
sons who  are  charge  s of  am  charitable  institution  in  this  State 
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or  any  oouiity  or  city  Ihci-oof,  nr  ]Ma*sons  having*  an  income  of 

iiior<‘  than  jter  annum,  or  jx'rsons  \vln»  lia\a‘  not  resided  in 
ihe  State  of  Illinois  continnallv  for  t(*n  (*(»nsi^cnl i ve  vinirs  and 

* I 

in  their  respectivi*  connti(‘S  llii*(‘o  years  immediately  before  aj)- 

j^Iyinji'  for  said  benefit,  shall  lx*  entithal  to  tin*  jirovisions  of  this 
act.'^ 

Tlie  fore^-oin^-  jiension  provision  of  th<^  State  of  Illinois, 
together  Avith  the  ]»ensions  granted  by  the  city  of  New  York 
and  th(‘  city  ol  Cle^'eland,  aia^  the  only  jjension  ]»rovisions  in 

ihe  I nited  Stal(^s  which  have  (a)ine  to  the  l;nowh‘dm*  of  vonr 

<»  « 

< 'oinmissionoi'ii.  hut  in  (Ireat  T'l'itain  tin*  ])nnsioii  systoiii  soeins 
to  he  nmeli  more  j^eiieral. 


in.  Homes. 

Excej)t  file  homes  already  deserihed  in  tin'  State  of  New  York, 
the  only  other  honu*.  jmre  and  sinude,  which  has  conn'  to  the 
attention  of  your  rommissioners  is  the  one  situated  on  Pavonia 
avenue,  Jersey  City,  undi'i-  flu'  control  of  tin*  Sisters  of  ('harity 
and  containina'.  wln*n  it  was  visited,  mori*  than  oO  women. 

IV.  Instuuotio.x  of  the  .Vin  i.T  Blind  in  Their  Own  Homes. 

The  only  exemplification  in  this  country  of  ('arryinj;'  instruc- 
tion to  the  hlind  in  their  own  homes  that  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Commission  is  that  which  is  now  in  vogue  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  From  the  first  and  second  annual 
rejiorts  uiion  this  work,  made  hy  the  I'erkins  Institution  and 
Massachnsi'tts  School  for  the  Blind  to  the  Stati*  Ifoard  of  Edu- 
cation, we  gletin  the  following  information:  "By  direction  of 

the  Legislature  in  LSO!)  the  State  Board  of  Education  made  an 
iiuiuiry  into  the  feasibility  of  instructing  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes.”  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  sub- 
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milted  ill  a rcporl  1<»  tiic  kc;j,isla1  arc  in  May.  ]!MIU.  wrillcn  by 
tin*  abl<^  scertdary  of  llic  State  Hoard  of  Kducation  of  the  Slate 
of  Massacliiis(^tts,  tin*  lion.  Fmwk  A.  Hill.  In  ronseiimmci* 
lh('rc(»f  the  followin^^  act  submitted  by  tlu»  commit  on  (xlu- 
<*ation  Mas  jiassixl:  *'  Tlunx^  sliall  be  allow txl  and  |»aid  out  of  the 

treasurv  of  llie  commonwixill  li  a sum  nol  exixx'din^'  Sl.UOO,  to 
be  expemhxl  Ity  tlie  Herkins  Institution  and  Massaclmset ts 
School  foi'  the  Hlind  foi*  the  insinietion  of  the  adiill  blind  in 
their  homes;  but  no  exiKMidilnre  shall  bi*  imuh*  under  this  aet 
until  the]dans  of  such  insiruclion  hav<‘  received  the  ap]U‘Ova!  of 
the  Static  Hoard  of  Kducation. 

“The  Mtirk  was  inau^iUiaKxl  on  tin*  firsi  of  Xov<Muber,  1900, 
bv  tlu*  seh'ctiiui  of  iwo  HuicIum's.  tluMusel\'es  bliml.  and  a tliird 
was  soon  ad<hMl  to  the  numlxM*. 

“A  thoroui^li  caTnass  (d  tlie  cities  and  towns  was  iIkmi 
takim.  in  (*ach  of  which  the  leatiets  were  treed v circulated,  and 
all  ihrouj^li  the  n(‘wspa]u*i*s,  iht'  sediools,  tin*  ediiiredH^s  ami 
oriranized  societii^s  tlu‘  attention  ol  tln^  citizens  was  <*alhx]  to  the 
possibilities  of  Ihe  work  and  iheir  cooi)cra(ion  urg(*d. 

‘'There  an*  now  (January  •».  PIO.Ti  two  men  and  1\ao  women 
engaged  in  the  M'ork.  a fourth  teacher  having  b(*en  ('ni]doyed  simm 
the  first  day  of  Sejttembcr.  1!»02.  'nu'si'.  apjrort ioning  the  dif- 
ferent si'ctions  of  lh(*  Stall*  among  l h«*ms(*lv(*s.  lrav(*l  c(‘as('h*ssly 
to  and  fro  and  make  their  arrangi'iiients  so  as  to  utilize  tinu*,  dis- 
tanc<*  and  mom*y  to  tin*  best  jiossiblc  advantagi*,  and  to  visit  ixicli 
pupil  regularly  and  frnpiently. 

“The  following  statistics  will  give  in  brief  form  a com])re- 
h(*nsi\'c  view  of  the  work  acc()m]dished  for  the  years  P.IOI  and 
1902. 
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-V  umber 

visited  . . 

• . • 

1901. 

130 

1902. 

140 

dumber 

taught  . . 

• • 

Xo 

data. 

115 

S^umber 

I'efusing  instruction  . 

. . . 

20 

25 

S’umber 

receiving 

instruction 

in 

reading.  . . . 

68 

146 

Slumber 

receiving 

instruction 

in 

writing.  . . . 

39 

51 

Slumber 

receiving 

instruction 

in 

sewing  .... 

7 

12 

umber 

receiving 

instruction 

in 

knitting  . . . 

13 

19 

Vumber 

receiving 

instruction 

in 

crocheting  . 

1 

3 

Slumber 

receiving 

instruction 

in 

use  of  sew- 

ing  machine  . . . 

. . . 

2 

3 

S’ umber 

receiving 

instruction 

in  ( 

caning  chair 

seats 

;> 

5 

'suniber  receiving  iiislruction  in  tuning  piano 

fortes  

s limber  receiving  instruction  in  gvninastics.  . 
s’uinber  receiving  instruction  in  manual 

alphabet  

Number  receiving  instruction  in  typewriting. 
Number  receiving  instruction  in  type  slates.  . 
Number  receiving  instrmtion  in  musical 


0 

0 

0 


Braille  

Vverage  age  of  pupils Xo  data. 

Number  over  50  years  of  age Xo  data. 

Number  under  25 Xo  data. 

Number  of  calls  made  l)v  teachers 


Number  of  lessons  aiven  bv  teachers 


1)42 


is  umber  of  mik^s  traveled  bv  teachers 23,914 

4 / 


2 

0 

0 

1 

3 


54 
110 
12 
(119 
1 ,296 
33,810 


The  total  expenses  for  the  work  fi-oni  Xovember,  1900,  to  the 
lirst  of  January,  1902.  amounted  to  $3,583.15.  The  amount  of 
money  exjiended  the  second  year  is  not  shown  in  the  re{)ort. 


The  best  known,  if  not  the  mily  industrial  training  school  in  the 
strict  sense  of  this  term,  is  tlie  ('onnecticut  Institute  and  Indus- 
trial Home  for  tlie  Blind,  located  at  Hartford.  This  is  a com- 
bined kindergarten  and  industrial  training  school,  the  two  being 
in  separate  buildings.  The  industrial  training  school  dejtartment 
maintains  of  late  from  30  tc)  ou  ]ui]>ils,  and  is  for  the  blind  of 
both  sexes  without  any  restriction  as  to  age  or  marriage. 

The  (Jeneral  Assendtly  of  Connecticut  in  1893  ]>assed  an  act 
cr(‘ating  a State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind,  which  con- 
sists of  the  Governor,  the  Chief  dustice  iind  two  additional  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Goveiaior  for  a term  of  four  years.  This 
board  was  cluarged  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  blind  of 
the  State,  both  children  and  adults.  They  were  emjmwered  to 


i. 


make  such  rules  as  they  deemed  advisable  in  order  to  carry  out 
tlu^  ])urpose  of  their  ci'eaTiou.  The  aj>])licants  for  admission  are 
determined  b\’  this  Hoard  ot  I^ducation  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  su}»(U’intendent  of  the  institution.  The  a])pointments  of 
adults  are  for  the  purpose  of  learnin^^  a trade,  and  are  for  a ]>eriod 
of  not  ex(avdin^*  three  years,  duriiyi*;  whirh  i»eriod  the  State  ap- 
pro]»riates  |30(l  per  annum.  At  the  exjiiration  of  this  appoint- 
ment the  ytate  also  ]»ermits  an  expenditure  of  not  excin^ding  §200 
for  the  ]»urpose  of  furnishing  tlu^  graduat(‘  with  such  tools  or 
outfit  as  mav  be  re<|uir(‘d  for  tlu^  trad(^  tliat  he  has  leai'ued. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  many  graduates  who  are  good 
workmen  for  others  cannot  sur<*(*ed  when  they  undertake  to  con- 
dtict  business  for  themselves,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  causes  the 
sujierintendent  to  feel  that  tlu^  workshojt  feature  will  ultimately 
be.  added  to  the  institution.  The  sui>erintendent  states  that,  of 
the  105  adults  who  have  received  industrial  training  at  the  insti- 
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rution,  at  least  50  i>er  ceut.  are  practiealiy  self-supporting.  The 

trades  or  occupations  which  are  taught  and  the  number  receiving 

& 

instruction  in  each  are  as  follows: 

Broom  making.  15  men. 


Chair  caning.  IS  menaind  women. 
Mattress  making.  3 j>ersons. 
T^pholstering.  1 person. 

Piano  tuning.  2 persons. 

Printing.  10.  mostly  woimui. 
Typewriting  and  massage.  2 each. 
Cooking,  1. 


AM.  IxDL'.STRi.u.  Ho  A res. 


The  most  sma-essfiil  industrial  home  in  the  United  States  for 
blind  men  and  blind  women  is  tlie  Industrial  Home  of  Mechanical 

Trades  for  tin*  ^Vdult  Blind,  situated  at  Oakland.  Cal.  Imasmuch 

* 

as  it  was  imjrossible  for  any  of  your  Commissioners  to  visit  this 


institution, 
nite  than  is 


informal it)n  on  sewral  iinjortanl  jioints  is  less  deti- 
that  concerning  the  institutions  visited. 


From  recent  re|.orts  and  coir(‘s]H)nd(‘nce  we 
information:  This  institution,  established  in 


glean  the  following 
18ST  bv  the  State 


of  (hili+'ornia,  by  the  apj)ro])riat  ion  of  |:()5,(l00  for  its  su])port,  has 
a cai)acity  for  about  110  inmates,  only  about  one-fifth  being 
women.  The  jirincipal  industries  fallowed  are  the  manufacture 
of  brooms,  mattresses  and  hamnmcks  and  tin'  cane  seating  of 
chairs.  The  current  expenses  are  ajiparently  met  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  but  appropriations  have  been  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  erecting  and  maintaining  the  necessary 
buildings.  The  j»roceeds  of  the  labor  for  the  fiscal  year  closin" 
Xovember  30,  1903,  were  -^18,343.99. 
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Judging  from  the  material  at  hand  your  Commissioners  are 


C 

I 


of  the  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  this  institution  is  due  in  large 
measim'  lo  the  wise  management  of  its  su]ierintendent,  Mr. 
,los(‘]»h  Sambo  s,  a gradiiaK'  of  ih(‘  New  Ab)rk  InslituTion  for  the 

Blind. 

VI 1.  WoitKsiiors. 

(li  The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Inslitut<\  which  was  founded 
bv  Mr.  Frank  K.  ('hoivdand.  is  situated  at  1808  11  street  North- 
west. Washington.  1*.  (h.  and  is  at  the  iwesent  time  merely  a 
small  ludnting  establishment,  conducted  almost  entirely  by 
blind  ]uo-sons.  In  this  respect  it  only  (on})hasizes  the  possi- 

l.ilitv  of  one  of  the  Hades  already  followed  at  the  Hartford 
« 

institution,  with  which  establislnmmt  Mr.  Cleavelaud  was  for- 
merly eonm‘cted.  But  by  t1i(>  introduction  of  a simplex  type- 
set t<o-.  which  ev.m  wh(o.  it  is  used  by  the  sighted  requires  the 
ser\ic(‘S  of  two  ]HO'sons— one  for  the  keys  and  one  to  justify 
lh(‘  tv}ie  lines— he  has  rendered  it  possibhp  as  this  latter  per- 
son .'an  also  read  copy  whih>  a blind  operator  plays  the  keys, 
to  enqdoy  no  extra  hand  to  read  ciqiy.  while  at  the  same  time 
much  more  work  is  doin'  than  could  be  accomplished  by  two 
,,,mpositors.  But  although  Mr.  rhnnmland's  present  plant  is 
very  small,  employing  about  a dozen  blind  persons,  and  is  also 
limited  almost  entirely  to  a single  trade,  his  plans,  if  he  can 
.q.tain  the  ..ongressional  aid  whii-h  he  has  been  expecting  and 
which  he  stilt  expects,  seem  v(*ry  good.  H is  his  hope  to  found 
an  extensive  institution  or  plant  in  which  he  can  employ  blind 
men  and  women  upon  the  same  conditions  as  if  they  possessed 
their  sight,  ottering  them  a variety  of  trades  and  compelling 
ihem  to  lind  their  own  boarding  (piarters  like  the  sighted. 

(i>)  As  voiir  Commissioners  did  not  visit  the  Indiana  Indus- 
,,ial  Home  for  Blind  Men.  situated  at  1140  West  Twenty-seventh 
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stm“t,  I iidianajiolis,  they  w ill  allow  its  snperiiitemleni , Mr.  C'  IS 
McCJiffin,  To  tell  his  own  story  regardino-  jj  ; 

Oui  iiistinitioii  is  not  a home,  as  its  eorporait*  mime  indi- 
cates, hnt  it  is  a factory  oi-oanized  to  furnish  indiftent  blind  men 
with  emidoymmir.  Wheti  we  tlrst  tiled  the  articles  of  ineorimra- 
lion  in  ISO!)  we  wow  not  sure  at  that  time  Imt  that  we  niic-ht 
make  il  a home  as  widl  as  a workshop,  but  after  mairly  four 
years'  ex|M‘rieiice  in  this  line  of  work  all  of  our  board  of 
directors  ami  mysidf  have  coiiclmled  that  we  can  do  mori'  <>ood 
and  evt  ).ett(M‘  n suits  by  divine-  this  class  of  iinfort  miat<‘s  steady 
emjdoymeiit.  ]Ktyinc-  them  Ma^es  :iccordin-r  |o  the  (juantitv  and 
Omility  ol  their  work  so  as  to  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves either  at  their  homes  or  boarding  jdaces.  We  hojte  in  this 

l^^l^  to  plaei'  our  workmen  ;is  nearly  as  jiossibh'  on  an  (‘(jualii\' 
with  those  who  art*  not  de])rived  of  their  sight. 

“All  of  our  workmen  are  engafred  in  tin*  manufacture  of 
U'ooms.  W (>  havt*  been  unable  so  far  to  tint]  tiny  other  line  of 
ndiistry  which  they  ctin  work  at  nearlv  as  succt'ssfullv  as  tln*v 

*■  « fc' 

'tin  tit  the  making  of  brooms,  l)uring  tin*  year  ending  -Julv  1, 
003,  we  completed  and  sold  nearly  30,000  brooms.  For  this 
vork  we  paid  in  wages  to  blind  men  S2,r)00.  Our  books  show  a 
deficit  ol  only  We  consider  this  a good  showing,  taking 

into  consideration  thtit  sinct*  our  beginning  we  have  onlv  re- 
t(*ived  in  contributions  tibotit  -'ii'd.oOO.  out  of  which  we  have  pai<l 
tor  our  building  and  machint*ry,  the  ground  being  donated,  which 
( nly  leaves  us  a very  snmll  amount  for  our  working  eajiital. 

We  iiow  have  onlv  lb  men  on  our  tmvroll.  Thev  earn  from 
14  to  -S'S  a week.  We  find  ready  sale  for  our  output  and  we  are 
always  behind  with  orders.  It  has  been  our  intention  since  the 
I eginning  to  make  this  institution  self-suppoi‘'ting,  and  w'e  firmly 
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i»elie\e  tliat  we  can  aftei'  we  receive  a sutlicient  amount  of  funds 
with  which  to  ojierate  our  factory  with  a much  larger  force  of 
men.  W'e  havi*  applications  from  all  i.arts  of  the  State  which 
we  cannot  take  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  We  are  slowly 
but  gradually  increasing  our  capacity,  and  we  are  confident  that 
we  itre  building  a good  and  substantial  foundation  for  a model 
institution  of  its  kind. 


regard  to  age  limit,  I do  not  think  it  best  to 
admit  men  o\cr  oU  vears  of  am*  " 

(3)  The  following  account  of  tin*  workshoj)  situated  at  South 
ilostou  is  given  by  Mr.  Anagiios,  siiperinieiidenl  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  ^Massachusetts  Sclimd  for  the  l!lind: 

“4  his  sho}*  has  neiiher  organic  nor  any  other  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  school,  being  tin  entirelv  separtite  estab- 
lishment. Us  work  is  purely  industriiil  or  mechanical  and  is 
carried  on  in  a suitable  biiililing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding jirotitable  emidoyment  for  a ntimbei'  of  blind  persons 
whose  ch;ir;ict(*r  is  blameless  and  who  are  both  able  and  eager 
to  earn  their  living  through  their  own  ('xertions. 

“ The  transference  of  our  salesroom  tind  ollice  to  No.  383 
Poylston  street  has  jiioved  d(*cidedly  beneficial  to  this  depart- 
ment. Since  this  change  of  location  took  jdace  there  has  been 
a steady  increase  in  the  business  of  the  shop,  and  the  time  of 
all  persons  therein  employed  has  been  fully  occupied.  Tin* 
ledger  has  been  closed  with  a balance  of  81.001  in  favor  of  the 
department. 

Oonstant  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  facilitate  the  sale 
fa  n cc  articles  made  by  blind  women,  most  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  the  school  and  live  in  their  own  homes.’’ 
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(Jo-MBIXATIOX  OF  FoUEGOIXG  PLANS. 

(li  TIi<>  IVmisylvania  \Voi-kin<r  Ho„h>  fo,. 
is  located  in  Philadelpliia  and  is  under  the  superintendency  of 
Mr.  IT.  L.  ITall,  himself  a blind  man,  is  primarily  a combined 
manufacturing  .'siablislnmmt  and  imlustrial  home,  but  it  also 
in  (-(‘rtain  cases  may  become  an  industrial  traininjt  school,  or 
even  a lionn-  simply.  The  blind  men  whom  it  emidoys  may  either 
reside  within  the  buildin^^  oi'  may  board  outside.  In  the  case 
of  the  forimu'  a nominal  charge  of  |2.2.-)  j)er  week  is  made,  which 
is  deductml  from  their  monthly  pay,  whih*  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  it  is  belic'ved,  iiayimmt  is  made  each  week.  Put  a blind 
man  who  has  not  previously  learned  a trade  may  be  received 


and  instructed,  and  Mr.  Hall  laughs  at  the  notion  that  three 
years  should  be  given  simply  to  teaching  a man  his  trade,  as 
he  claims  that  by  first  putting  liim  at  the  simjdest  jiart  of  anv 
trade,  e.  g„  sorting  broomcorn  and  keeping  him  at  that  work,  he 
•an  begin  to  earn  something  within  three  weeks.  Moreover,  when 
i nmn  1ms  once  been  rm'iuved  into  the  estiiblishment  and  con- 
inues  to  conduct  himself  projierly,  he  is  not  discharged  on 
iccount  of  sickness  or  senility,  tluu'e  being  in  connection  with 
his  establishment  what  ilr.  Hall  calls  the  retreat  and  into 
vhich  thos(*  Avho  become  nimble  to  work  are  retired.  In  this 
•(“treat  men  are  charged  notiiing  for  board,  U(“ither  art>  they 
ie(|uiied  to  noiTc  at  all,  but  for  such  work  as  tlu“v  inav  be  able 
: nd  may  choose  to  do  they  receive  half  pay,  this  money  being 

ji\en  Th(‘m  without  any  deductions  for  their  n(“ct*ssarv  living 
t xpenses. 

Tin*  principttl  trade  now  followed  is  that  of  broom  making, 
rlthough  the  cane  seating  of  chairs  and  the  weaving  of  rag 
( aria“t  are  followed  to  some  extent. 
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This  honu*  is  sup]ios(“d  to  reci'ive  a biennial  ajijiropria  I ion  of 
$.■>.), 0(10  from  the  State  of  P(*niisyi\aiiia  and  an  annual  donation 
of  .S.'i.OOO  from  tin*  city  of  IMiiladelphia. 

'the  estahlisiiment  is  run  at  a heav\  loss,  and  it  is  not  therefore 

I. 

able  to  rec(“ive  all  the  worthy  blind  men  who  ajijdy  for  admis- 
sion. stich  men  lK‘ing  jdaced  upon  tlu“  Avaiting  list.  \\’hen  visited 
by  \()iir  Commissioners  the  home  was  aiding  about  130  men. 
aithoitgli  it  is  belie\'(“d  that  the  waiting  list  was  even  sonieAvhat 
greater  than  that  number.  Hr.  Hall's  last  biennial  rejiort  shoAvs 
that  for  the  preceding  tAvo  years  there  Avas  a deficit  of  loo, 800. 24 
in  order  to  aid  an  average  of  121  blind  men.  47  of  Avhom  lived 
AA’ilhin  and  74  without  the  building.  Tliis  gi\es  an  annual  deficit 
of  about  1230.78  for  each  blind  person.  To  account  for  this 
delicit  Air.  Hall  says,  among  otlu'r  things,  that  he  jiays  about 
forty-five  cents  a doz(“n  more  for  his  brooms  than  sighted  Avork- 
men  generally  receive,  Avhile  he  is  compelled  also  to  employ  some 
sighted  aid,  all  the  items  of  cost  being  sIioaau  in  his  rejiort.  For 
the  coming  tAAo  years  the  State  Avill  be  asked  for  an  ajtjirojiria- 
tion  of  .|()0,0(lt(  in  oi*d('r  that  those,  or  a part  of  thost'  aa'Iu)  are  tipon 
the  Avaiting  list,  may  Ik“  given  employment.  ImhxHl.  Mr.  Hall 
admits  (hat  it  costs  as  much  to  furnish  his  men  AA'ith  Avork  as  to 
maintain  theni  in  idleness. 

(2l  The  Working  Home  for  Blind  Women  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
deljihia,  which  is  a private  charity,  maintains  about  40  Avorking 
Avomen  and  20  aaTio  have  become  too  old  to  Avork,  no  one  being 
r(‘ceived  who  is  not  in  good  health  or  Avho  is  above  4.“>  yeare  of 
age.  Th(“  annual  cost  of  this  home  is  about  |12,500,  i.  e..  about 
1200  an  inmate,  thus  ajiproximating  to  Mr.  Hall’s  deficit. 

(3)  The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  situated  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Avas  not  jK-rsonally  visited  by  any  membm- 
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tl..'  folio, vinn;  aooounl  boino  gleaned  from 

its  ivfiorr : 

••TJiis  iiistilmion  is  (losigned  to  furnisl.  such  employment  to 
ilH‘  J'lind  men  011(1  wo.m^n  of  ihe  State  as  will  enable  them  to  be 
s(  If  Mifipoi  tinji  and  self-ivspecting  by  the  i-eason  of  their  ability 
fo  thus  maintain  tlumiselves.  It  was  estaldished  in  1894  by  the 
>tat(‘.  li  pi-uvidcs  work  for  70  inniat('S,  male  and  female,  at  an 
annual  per  rapita  cost  of  about  flOO.  Twelve  workmen  live  out- 
sid(*  and  tl.e  rest  live  in  the  home.  The  jmincipal  industry  pur- 
sued is  the  making  of  brooms.  Some  do  piecework,  others  are 
paid  In  the  day.  Tln^  maximum  week  waj^es  for  blind  inmates 
IS  81  per  day.  the  minimum  0(;§  c(mts  j.er  day.  Thirty  seeinjt 
people  are  emidoy(Hl  in  the  institution.  Heady  sale  for  all 
articles  manufactured  is  found.”  The  superintendent's  id.'a.  as  a 

resuli  of  his  (experience,  would  be  to  establish  workshops  for  the 
Idiud,  not  homes. 

I 4 I Wisconsin  also  has  just  undertaken  a measure  for  the  aid 
of  the  adult  blind  ,»f  that  State  which,  as  ihc  plans  are  not  yet 

fully  {lerfected.  will  be  best  exidained  by  the  law.  which  is  here- 
with subjoined. 


-An  act  to  provide  the  means  of  self-support  to  adult  blind  arti- 
sans and  the  immns  of  instruction  to  those  desiring  to  become 
artisans,  and  to  ai)pro}»riate  money  therefor.  • 

l*reamble. — Whereas,  there  are  many  adult  blind  residents  of 
this  State  who  have  learned  trades,  either  at  the  State  School 
lor  the  Blind  or  elsewhere,  but  wIkj  are  greatly  embarrassed  bv 
ivason  of  their  infij-mity  in  securing  emidoyment  and  who  find 
themselves  quite  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  those  having 
sight,  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  trades;  and  whereas,  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  is  not,  and  whih-  it  remains  a school 
•annot,  be  adapted  to  furnish  those  adult  artisans  with  proper 
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facilities  to  juirsue  their  respective  vocations  without  serious 
injury  to  the  .school;  and  whereas,  it  is  believ(ul  that  if  a place 
and  some  suitalde  aj)pliances  were  furnished  them,  they  could  so 
coni]iete  and  become  self-su])porting. 

“To  the  end,  therefor(^  tliat  such  reasonable  aid  may  be  ex- 
tended to  such  ]»ersons  as  will  enable  them  su(‘cessfully  to  pursue 
their  several  vocations. 

“ The  Peojtiv  of  'The  Slate  of  Wiscoiisiii . represented  in  Senate 
(i)id  Asseaihlj/,  do  enact  as  foUoirs: 

" Section  1.  Duty  of  board  of  control;  material  and  tools. — The 
Stale  Board  of  (."ontrol  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  sub- 
j(M-t  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  to  ])rocure  a building,  by 
lease  or  otherwise,  (jr  suitable  ajtartments  in  some  building 
situatc(l  in  the  city  of  .Milwaukee,  in  which  any  blind  citizen  of 
this  Stat('  having  hmrned  a.  trade  may,  if  practicable,  pursue  his 
vocation  (»n  his  own  account  and  receive  for  his  own  nse  the 
who!(‘  of  the  jiroceeds  of  his  labor.  Such  building  or  apartments 
shall  b('  heated  and  lighted  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Control  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  As  a general  rule  it  is  ex- 
p(‘cted  that  itrtisans  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this 
act  will  furnish  their  own  materials  and  the  tools  requii*ed  in 
their  enijdoyment,  but  in  cases  of  necessity  the  board  may  assist 
such  w'orkmen  by  furnishing  for  their  use  a limited  amount  of 
such  tools. 

“Section  Instruction. — The  said  board  may  also,  in  its  dis- 

cretion. provide  nd’ans  of  instruction  in  such  building  or  apart- 
ments to  any  adult  blind  resicbuit  of  lh(‘  State  who  desires  to  learn 
a trade,  to  enable  such  i»erson  to  tivail  himself  of  the  privileges 
and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act. 

“Section  3.  Superintendent  ; comi>ensation. — Said  board  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  some  person  to  have  charge  and  superintend- 
ence of  such  building  or  aj)artments  who  shall  direct  what  i)ortion 
thertmf  slmll  be  us(ul  by  each  ]ierson  desiring  to  use  the  same. 
Said  su})erintendent  shall  be  i>aid  a compensation  to  be  fixed  by 
the  said  board. 
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feection  4.  Aj)])ro}»riatioii. — There  is  liereby  aj)propriated  out 
of  auy  inoiioys  in  the  State  Treasury  not  otiierwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  (|5,000)  to  be  expended  by  the 
Board  of  Control  in  executing  tin*  re(piirements  of  this  act  during  - 
the  current  calendar  year,  and  a further  sum  of  five  thousand 


dollars  (|5J)00)  for  such  expenses  during  the  year  1904.  The 
exfienditures  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  herein  ap- 
]>ropriated  unless  the  amount  shall  be  increased  jmrsnant  to  the 
l»rovisions  of  section  503  of  the  Statutes  of  1898. 

“Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  enforced  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication. 


“Approved  !May  22,  1903.” 


(5)  After  much  consideration  of  the  inattin*  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan last  winter  provided  a ]>lan  for  aiding  the  adnlt  blind,  which 
includes  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  home,  the  providing 
of  free  instruction  and  training,  the  establishment  of  an  informa- 
tion and  employment  bureau,  together  with  a circulating  library. 
It  also  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  a suitable  outfit  of  machin- 
ery, tools,  etc.,  for  those  who  may  need  them  in  order  to  follow 
the  trades  which  they  have  learned. 

The  general  government  of  this  institution  is  to  be  vested  in 
a boai’d  of  three  trustees,  exclusive  of  the  Governor,  who  is  a 
member  ex  officio,  which  board  is  to  be  called  “Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  Blind.”  This  board  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with 

m 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  full  term  of  office  of  the 
nembers  being  six  jears;  and  it  is  also  provided  that  one  member 
)f  the  board  shall  always  be  a blind  man.  A’o  salary  is  paid,  but 
ts  members  are  allowed  their  traveling  and  other  necessary 
I ‘xpenses. 

The  duties  of  the  board  are  thus  defined  by  law:  “Said  board 
of  trustees  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  so  to 
ju-ovide,  equip  and  control  the  said  institution  as  to  carry  into 
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effect  all  the  intents  and  ]»uviM)ses  of  tins  a(*t : and  to  This  end 
shall  establish,  ojkmi  and  i'ej*ulale  an  industrial  or  ])olytedinie 
school  and  faclory,  a working  home,  and  an  employment  and  in- 
formation bureau  and  <‘irculating  library,  for  ihe  benefit  of  adull 
blind  persons  of  good  moral  eharaeler,  t<>get.her  with  sudi  otlnu' 
departments  as  in  their  judgimuil  may  s(hmii  wise  and  judicious 
and  iM^st  calculated  to  promoh*  llie  objec  ts  and  tlu‘  (dliciency  <>f 
said  institution/' 

It  is  still  furthei*  provide<l  that  pcu'sons  of  good  moral  eharaeter 
may  be  received  into  tliis  institution  belwa*en  the  ages  of  18  and 

A 

<;0.  and  also,  at  the  discretion  of  Ibe  board,  those  over  (!0 ; while 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  ('ontnd  of  the  Michigan  Scho<d 
for  tin*  Blind  they  may  also  lie  admitted  betwenm  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  vetirs.  It  is  also  ])rovid(‘d  that  the  jteriod  of  instruction  in 
any  particular  case  shall  not  (“xceed  tlireo  years,  tln^  State  mean- 
while d(‘fraying  all  necessai-y  ex]»eiises. 

For  the  accomi»lishment  of  these  jairposes  the  State  has  ajqu-o- 
jniated  the  sum  of  |S5.00t)  for  tin*  first  year  and  |25.01)0  for  the 
second  year  of  the  institution. 

The  act  making  these  provisions  is  (Uititled;  *‘.\n  act  to  I'stab 
lish  the  Michigan  Emi)loymeut  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  pro 
vide  for  its  manageimmt.  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor,  and 
to  provide  for  a tax  to  meet  tin*  same.”  but  as  it  is  voluminotts. 
<‘Ousisting  of  fifteen  sections,  ami  as  tlu*  det.iils  of  this  institu- 
tion are  not  yet  arranged,  it  is  believed  that  the  above  synopsis 
will  jtrove  to  be  a sufficiently  detailed  account. 

GKXKH.UJTV  OF  :\!()VFMFXT  TO  1 1 ) THE  ADFl.T 

BLIXl). 

If  eacb  of  the  provisions  which  have  been  previously  men 
tinned  be  ('xamined  with  I'eference  to  locality  of  incejition  or 
of  operation,  as  the  case  may  be.  it  will  a]>pear  that  the  move- 
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iiK'Ut  to  !iid  I lu‘  odiilt  blind  of  tlio  T iiitod  St;it€“s  in  some  manner 
is  vevv  jrenei-al  iinion*;-  the  peojile  and  States  of  the  Union.  This 
fact  will  he  more  (‘vident  from  the  ]H’ovisions  made  by  eacli 
''tat(^  if  examined  S(‘]iarate]y. 

(1)  t'alifornia  lias  an  indn>^fria1  home  eon tainin"  considerably 
iiore  than  100  adult  blind  persons. 

(IM  (’onnecticnt  has  the  lar<<est,  if  not  the  only,  industrial 
^raiiiiiui  schixd  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  From  this  tiaininj;  school  the  ('olumbia  Polytechnic  Insti 
tnte  ot  \\  ashinjiton.  I).  ori<>inated;  and  it  may  also  be  noticed 
111  jiassini;'  that  there  is  a home  for  the  blind  in  Washington 
vhirh  your  ( 'ommissioners  did  not  visit  because  it  is  small  and 
)Ossess(*s  no  industrial  features  of  importance. 

(4)  Illinois  has,  by  legislative  enactment,  founded  a combined 
Knne  and  sho/>  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

lo  ) Indiana  has  a true  ivorhshoj)  incorjio rated  as  an  industrial 


lome.  the  honn*  f(*atiire  ha\ing  been  abandoned. 

(til  The  State  of  Io\va  in  1802  founded  an  industrial  home  for 
loth  sexes,  bat  being  unwise  in  the  selection  of  a small  rural 
own  as  a site,  and  unfortunate'  in  its  managenu'nt,  it  failed  to 
retain  tin*  (■onfidence  of  the  ju'ojde,  the  Legislature  refused  to 
;.ptu-o]uiate  the  necessary  funds  and  the  institution  has  been 
( omjH'lled  to  sus]H*nd  oix'rations  for  the  jaesi'iit,  though  the 
State  still  owns  the  propc'rty, 

(7)  It  has  also  come  to  the  knowledge'  eif  your  ( himmissione'rs 
that  a moveiiH'nt  has  be'en  started  in  the  State  of  Maine'  to 
t mild  an  “Industrial  Home  and  School  for  the,  Blind,”  and  the 
Le'gislalure'  will  at  its  next  session  be  asked  to  appropriate  a 
fiiini  of  money  for  its  establishment.  But  as  the  ])lan  is  only  in 
e mbryo.  no  de-tinite'  information  re'gareling  it  ean  be  given. 
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(8)  In  Massachusetts  a icorkshop  for  those  of  the  adult  blind 
who  e-an  avail  themselve'S  of  its  privileges  is  maintained  under 
the  e-ontrol  of  the  ^lassae'hnse'tts  school.  In  addition  to  this, 
till'  moveiiK'nt  for  the'  instriie-tion  of  the*  adult  blind  in  their 
homes  was  initiated  in  this  State;  and  in  the  last  place,  the 
State  create'd.  last  summe'r  a e•olnmission  similar  to  that  which 
was  create'd  by  your  honorable  body,  the'  re']»ort  of  which  com- 
mission has  just  been  jmblislu'd. 

(9)  The  State  of  Mie-higan  ajipropriati'il  last  year  the'  sum  of 
fllO.OOO  for  the  purpose'  of  aiding  the  adult  blind,  although  the 
institution  which  is  to  be  founele'd  is  not  yet  in  ojieration. 

i 10  ) In  Ne'w  Jerse'y  tlieu'e  is  a home  e ontaining  about  50  womem 

under  the'  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  ('harity. 

(11)  The  I'ity  of  Xi'w  York  has  for  a long  time  jii'iisioned  most 
of  its  adult  blind  i-iti/.i'iis,  in  addition  to  which  ]»rivate  ])hilan- 
throphy  has  founded  no  less  than  four  homes:  but  outside  of  the 
e-itv  the'  lirst  movement  to  better  the  cemditiem  of  the  adult 
blind  se'e'ins  to  have'  been  maele  by  the  ai>i)ointment  of  your 
Commissioners. 

(12)  To  the*  State'  of  Pi'iinsylvania  be'longs  (he  edeh'St  anel  best 
known  of  all  the'  e'lnployment  ageni'ies  for  the  aeliilt  blinel  in 
this  country,  the  Pennsylvania  Worhinn  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
and  juivate'  i»hilanthropy  has  founelt'il  a large'  institution  for  thi' 
niaintenane-e  of  blinel  wemieii. 

(13)  Last  eif  all.  the  State'  eif  IViseonsin  has  ajiiireijiriateel 
money  feir  an  eLxpe'rimental  training  school  and  irorkshop  for  the 
adult  blinel. 

Thus  it  will  ai»])ear  that,  e'Xi'liieling  the  Stale  of  New  Yeirk,  a 
movenie'nt  te>  amelieirate  the'  condition  eif  the  adult  blinel  has 
be'i'ii  fe'lt  in  e'le'ven  States,  as  we'll  as  in  the  Distrie-t  of  t'olumbia; 


uhI  iliere  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  impulse  wbieb  has  made 
rself  ap]»areut  iu  lliese  States  is  silently  at  work  and  will 
• liorlly  cxbibit  itscH'  in  inaiiA'  others. 

I’KOVJSIONS  FOR  TllF  ADFl/r  BLIND  IN  OTHER 

CO  ENTRIES. 

No  member  of  your  ('ommissiou  felt  himself  warranted  in 
; Hemiitinj--  a i»ersonal  visitation  of  any  of  tlie  »‘stablishments 
t<»r  th(*  adult  blind  in  I<hiro)K“.  althouj’h  it  is  beli(*ved  that  some 
<1  these  liave  rtuiclnMl  a degree  of  efiiciency  higher  rhan  that 
nliich  has  been  attained  by  coriesi>onding  institutions  in  the 
I nited  Slates.  Moreover,  as  tin*  method  of  con-es])ondence  is 
; iways  slow  and  nnsat isfactory,  i-equiring  usually  four  or  live 
Idters  of  in(}uiry  befoi c the  exact  information  desired  can  be 
ebta.im*d.  \our  ( ommissioners  found  it  advisabh*  to  confine 
their  in<juiri(*s  t(»  (irt'ar  Britain;  and  even  here  the  hitters  and 
iej)orts  which  have  been  rec(*ived  are  not  generally  of  such  a 
( haract(U'  as  would  enabh*  a ])erson  to  form  an  accurate;  e^sti- 
1 late  of  the  true  status  of  each  institution  with  ref<u-enc(*  to  tln‘ 

A <»rk  of  your  Commission. 

Tlie  most  successful  and  most  celebrated  of  all  of  the  indus- 
trial institutions  lor  the  adult  blind  in  tin*  Rritish  t‘in|iii'('  is 
\ ndoubtedly  that  Avhich  is  situated  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
as  the  head  of  that  institution  reaumtly  visited  the  Enited 
states,  it  was  tin*  good  fortune  of  om*  of  youi'  ('ommissioners 
1 • obtain  a jiersonal  interview  with  him,  from  which  In*  was  able 
t > form  a very  accurate  notion  as  to  the  modus  ojauaindi  of  the 
e ;f ablishment. 

The  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  under  the  super- 
ii  tendency  of  IMr.  Thomas  Stoddaid,  may  be  said  to  comprise 
Three  departments,  the  first  being  a common  school,  flu*  second 
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an  industrial  training  school  and  the  third  a manufacturing 
establishment. 

In  the  school  tin*  children  aia'  geiu'rally  kejtt  until  the  age  of 
It),  although  in  a few  cases  this  jKuiod  is  extended  for  one  or 
two  y<*ars.  The  number  of  ]uii)ils  in  attendance  is  usually  about 
80.  .\ft(*r  leaving  school  the  j)U]iil  generally  enters  tin*  second 

de])artment,  and  he  is  there  ai)]»rent  iced  t<i  learn  the  irad(‘  which 
he  int('iids  to  follow,  the  rub  s laung  the  same  as  thos<*  which  the 
trad)*  unions  ])rescrib(*  for  sighted  jtersons.  This  dej)artment 
trains  also  tlios)*  who  lose*  their  sight  in  adult  life,  and  many 
such  receive  training. 

As  the  three  departments  of  this  institution  ai(*  for  tin*  adult 
blind  of  both  sexes,  the  trad(‘s  taught  in  this  de]iartment  an* 
sonn*  for  men,  sonu*  for  women  and  home  for  both;  and  th(*s(* 
trad(*s,  which  are  nim*  or  t(*n  in  numb(*r.  omit  ting  ci*rtain  sp<*cial 
cases,  are  the  following; 

tl  I Basket  making,  which  is  practioul  by  men  otily. 

(Lb  .Mat  W(*avi]ig  of  many  kinds.  b(*ing  practiced  <*xclusi v(*ly  by 
nu*n. 

i.‘{)  Brush  making,  a ti*ad(*  for  men  only.  Iu  this  conm*ction 
Ml*.  Stoddart  said  that  tlu*y  had  been  able  to  s(*cur<*  contracts 
for  furnishing  such  bruslu*s  or  brooms  as  an*  (*mployed  in  sw<*e|) 
ing  tin*  str(*ets  of  Glasgow  or  of  oth(*r  cities.  It  must,  how(W**r. 
la*  borne  in  mind  that  broom  making,  as  ]uactic(*)l  in  this  coun 
try,  cannot  be  followed  in  Glasgow,  since*  it  would  lx*  m*c(*ssar\ 
to  imjiori,  at  great  expens)*,  all  t luv  corn  ropiii*)*)!. 

(4)  Cane  seating  of  chairs,  a trad)*  whi)*h  is  f))llow(*(l  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  by  women;  ami  this  is  met  p)*culiar  1)»  («lasg))w. 

(5j  Mattress  making,  or  as  the  i)*port  says,  “ b)*)kling.  a traeh* 
using  the  combine)!  labor  of  men  ami  women. 


((■>1  Wire  work,  ;i  .trade  wliicli  is  followed  by  men  only. 

(7l  Some  kinds  of  eai])enrerin};  are  ])ractic(‘d  by  a few  of  the 
11  t‘ii,  and  one  (»f  them  is  even  rnnnin<x  a bnzz-saw.  For  this  Mr. 
S oddart  has  been  told  that  he  was  wicked,  although  he  says 
tl  at  h<“  do(*s  not  think  th<‘  man  is  in  the  slightest  danger.  They 
a so  make  armorial  shields  for  halls,  and  do  much  work  which 
is  thonght  to  require  sight. 

(S)  The  cordage  trade,  which  ein]>loys  both  sexes,  is  one  of  con- 
si  lerabh*  (“xtent. 

(!b  The  sacking  trade*,  invidving  various  kinds  of  cloth  work^ 

is  carried  on  bv  women  onlv. 

• « 

(10)  Knitting,  fancy  nork  and  g(*neral  sewing  are  also  learned 
In  many  of  the  girls;  and  Mr.  Stoddart  says  that  the  most  serv- 
ic ‘able  occupation  Avhich  In*  has  yet  fonnd  for  women  is  the 
me  of  the  sewing  machiiu'.  He  always  runs  these  machines  by 
some  pow<‘r  other  than  foot  in  ord(‘i*  that  tin*  operator  may  be 
al  1<*  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  guiding  her  work,  and  also 
b( canst*  In*  thinks  the  blind  women  are  jdiysically  weak  and 
does  not  wish  to  wearv  them. 

t 

in  tln,‘  third,  or  mannfactui-ing  di'partment,  work  is  furnished 
to  thos(‘  blind  jiersons  who.  having  tinished  their  industrial 
tr, lining,  choose  to  continue  their  connection  v.ith  the  institu- 
li<n.  This  d(‘partnient  generally  emjiloys  about  200  blind  per 
sois,  all  of  whom  reside  without  the  institution;  and  cAen  in 
th‘  other  (h-partmenl s jmpils  an*  not  only  allowed  but  are 
CO  npelled  to  livt*  otitsidc*  Avhen  it  is  jiossible  for  them  to  do  so. 
Tilt*  workmen  are  ]iaid  by  the  jiiece.  and  tliert*  is  a system  of 
griding  aci'oiding  to  the  excellency  of  their  work.  For  those 
of  the  tii  st  grad(*  .t  minimum  Avage  of  18  shillings  per  week  is 
fi.Acd;  i.  <*..  that  Avage  is  made  uji  to  them  if  they  cannot  earn  it,. 
Avliile  a Acvy  few  have  earned  as  much  as  2 jiotinds  ])or  Aveek. 
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All  of  the  Avorkers  belong  to  a mutual  benefit  association,  to 
Avhich  they  jiay  1 shilling  ]K*r  wc(*k,  and  which  is  managed  <*n- 
tirely  by  th(*mselves.  Each  m(*mber  i(*ceives  1 jiound  jx'r  week 
during  sickness,  or  as  a pension  when  In*  is  disabh*<l  by  age;  and 
in  case  of  di*ath  2 pounds  an*  to  be  paid  toward  his  funeral 
exitenses.  This  soci(*ty  also  sends  visitors  to  investigato  the 
condition  of  those*  blind  of  (llasgow  who  are  not  conn(*ctcd  with 
the  institution  and  to  aid  them  with  work. 

In  order  to  increase*  the-  sale*  of  their  manufae  t in e*el  geieieis  Mr. 
Stodeiart  e*ni]doys  the*  serviee*s  of  trave*ling  age*nts,  anel  he*  alsei 
keejis  em  hanel  ee*rtain  gooels  iieit  maele*  by  the*  blinel  but  of  a 
e*harae*te*r  ee)nne*e*ting  them  Avith  such  geiods.  Thus,  to  sell  his 
bedeling,  he*  keejis  be*elsteads;  anel  be*e  ause  he  se'lls  cleithe*’slines. 
he  keejis  e*lothe*spins,  etc. 

While  Mr.  Steiddart  admits  that  a shoji  maintaining  one,  or  at 
the  most  two.  trades,  e*ould  be  more  easily  managed  than  that 
Avhie  h he  contreils,  he  deies  not  agrt*e  with  i\Ir.  Hall  of  Philadel- 
phia in  thinking  that  it  is  advisable  to  thus  restrict  the  industries 
for  the  blind.  He  says  that  Avhatever  may  be  the  conditions 
elseAvhe*re,  he*  is  e-ertain  that  he*  e emld  not  se*ll  all  the  gemels  which 
his  shoj)  Avould  turn  emt  Avere  his  ]ieople  confined  to  the  pursuit 
of  one  or  tAvei  trades  only. 

Mr.  Stodelart's  e*xj)erience  goes  far  toAvard  ansAvering  the  ques 
tion  as  to  the  ability  of  those  blind  iiersons  Avho  lose  their  sight 
in  middle  life  to  learn  and  successfully  follow  any  trade.  For, 
OAving  to  the  cemditions  Avhich  prevail  in  GlasgoAV.  there  being 
many  dangerous  e)ccu]iations  among  the  sighted,  e.  g..  the  manu- 
fae  ture  eif  dynamite,  etc.,  many  men  have  their  eyes  destroyed 
long  after  they  have  become  adults.  Hence  many  such  jiersons 
have  entered  the  training  dejiartment,  and  he  says  that  it  has 
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^viMM-ully  1,00,1  fonml  j.ossihlo  lo  teach  tlieni  some  one  or  more  of 
till  t lades,  tins  fact  affords  also  another  ai’giinient  for  a variety 
of  IHirsuits.  since  many  of  those  who  enter  the  training  depart- 
mider  the  circumstances  whicii  liave  just  been  explained 
lo.ve  ai  some  period  of  life  followed  an  occupation  which  is  the 
^ona*  as  or  kindred  to  that  which  they  now  decide  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Sioddart  thinks  a city  to  be  the  best  place  for  his  or  a 
ooiilar  establishment,  since  in  a small  community  the  coloniza- 
■on  of  a considerable  number  of  adult  blind  persons  whose  sup- 
port was  not  guai-iinteed  finim  without  would  probably  awaken  a 
loar  that  many  of  them  might  ultimately  become  a public  charge. 

H II, ay  1h*  added  that  the  number  of  sighted  pereoiis  employed 

HI  the  shop  is  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  the  workshops  are 
*lf-sup|io,-t  ing. 

In  .addition  to  this  personal  interview  your  Commissioners 
1<  tve  also  eorresp(,iided  with  and  received  letters  or  reports  from 
-C  industrial  and  other  iiist itutions.  list  of  which  is  given  in 
-Nppendix  K,  pagi*  (i.1  of  this  i-eport. 

Ihese  lettius  and  reports,  howevei-,  while  containing  much 
v;  luable  information  which  your  Commi.ssioners  could  supply  to 
Heir  successors,  should  they  be  appointed,  are  not  of  such  a 
<1  aracter  as  would  enable  a person  in  most  cases  to  say  what  is 
lh‘  ],reci,se  status  of  each  institution  with  I’eference  to  the  work 
of  your  (’ommission.  It  apjiears,  however,  that  the  larger  of 
th  ‘se  institutions  ai-e  conducted  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  that 
wl  i(  h is  situated  at  Glasgow,  while  most  of  the  smaller  are  in- 
dimtrial  training  schools  or  workshops,  and  also  that  in  Great 

nmain  much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  industrial  than  to 
tin  intellectual  training  of  the  blind. 
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Thei’e  ai-e  also  a few  points  upon  which  the  writers  of  the 
letters  are  tolerably  well  agreed.  The  first  is  that,  excejit  for 
women,  the  adult  blind  should  be  furnished  with  workshops 
where  tliev  can  woi*k  as  “outmates”  and  not  with  industrial 

t 

homes.  Another  jioint  is  that  they  should  be  i»aid  t,".tde-uniou 
wages,  although  it  a j, pears  from  the  re]»orts  that  it  is  necessary 
in  many  cases  to  su]>]»lement  these  by  methods  which  iii'ed  not  be 
described  heir.  The  trades  taught  air  also  much  the  same  in 
each,  viz,  brush  making,  basket  making,  cane  seating  of  chairs 
and  mattress  making,  which  they  call  “bedding”;  but  there  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among 
these  writers  as  lo  what  trade  or  trades  are  best. 

Besides  the  letters  and  reports  lo  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  industrial  training  of 
the  blind  would  do  well  to  examine  Armitage  s “ Education  and 
Employment  of  the  Blind  ” i I88»i)  ; “ Keport  of  the  Conference  on 
Matters  Relating  to  the  Blind,”  held  at  Westminster  in  April, 
1!»()2;  and  Henry  d.  Wilson's  pamphlet,  entitled  “Information 
with  Regard  to  Institutions,  Societies  and  Classes  for  the  Blind 
in  England  and  AVales (180(i)  , all  of  which  will  furnish  much 
valuable  information. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

Although  your  (jommissiou  has  not  been  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  the  causes  of  blindness,  still  it  is  evident  from 
the  work  done  elsewhere,  especially  in  Great  Britain  by  the  So- 
cietv  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  that  much  can  be  done, 

C.' 

particularly  among  young  childien,  to  jirevent  the  loss  of  sight. 
The  Static  has  already  taken  cognizance  of  the  importance  of  this 
fact  by  the  passage  of  a law  known  as  chapter  41  of  the  Laws 
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' f ciititlfd  “An  net  for  the  |>revention  of  blindness.”  The 

1 est  two  sections  of  this  law,  giving  in  brief  the  provisions  of  the 
.‘let.  jiro  piintofl  in  full. 

■■Kevlion  1.  Sl.onid  anv  midwife  or  nurse,  having  charge  of 
on  infant  in  Ibis  ,>ttale.  notice  that  one  or  l>otl,  eves  of  such 
iHfani  are  inllame.l  or  reddened  at  any  time  witliin  two  weeks 
o'lei-  ils  l.irll,  il  .shall  be  the  doty  of  snch  midwife  or  nnrse,  ,s.. 
Ii  n ing  , liarge  of  s,„  l,  infant,  to  report  tlie  fact  in  writing,  within 
siN  I, ones,  lo  II, e or  .some  legally  ,|„alified  prac- 

'i'i-nn-r  of  medi.ine.  of  the  city,  town  or  district  in  which  the 

p;  ol  tl»e  infant  reside. 

1’.  Any  fnilnio  i(,  comply  nill,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
si  lill  he  jmnisl.ed  l.y  a fine  not  to  exceed  |10(l,  or  imprisonment 
n(  I to  exceed  six  montlis,  or  both.” 

^onr  (h.mmission  is  assured  that  if  work  of  this  character 
wne  carried  ont  imnv  o-enerally  in  conjunction  witli  existing 
amhorities  sight  miglit  be  saved  in  the  case  of  many  cliildrel 
AvI  ei-e  otlierwise  blindness  inevitably  results. 


< '.KNlOJt A L COXt^LUSrOXS. 

• V It  hough  time  did  not  i»ermit  your  Commissioners  to  comjtlete 
iluir  investigations  as  to  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  of  the 
Sti  te  along  the  lines  indicated,  nevertheless  the  following  general 

stal<mients  will,  they  believe,  only  be  confirmed  by  more  extended 
exji  mination  : 

I I ) 'the  blind  of  the  State  are  in  general  very  poor,  and  they 
usimlly  have  as  their  nearest  relatives  persons  who  are  not  in 
goo  1 financial  circumstances. 

( i)  At  least  Co  jier  cent,  of  them  are  too  old  to  acquire  and  to 
foll)w  any  industrial  occupation,  while  another  and  unknown 
proportion  of  them  are  physically  or  mentally  unsound. 
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(i?)  In  the  case  of  many  who  are  sound,  long  enforced  idleness 
has  destroyed  the  desire  to  work,  so  that  it  would  require  time  to 
overcome  the  indolence  to  Avhich  thev  have  become  habituated. 

(4)  ]\lost  of  the  blind,  especially  among  the  women,  do  not 
travel  far  alone,  and  hence  they  must  reside  near  their  Avork  or  it 
must  be  carried  to  them. 

(5)  The  adult  blind  of  the  (treater  XeAv  York  are  apparenihj 
latter  situated  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  they  do 
n<»t  therefore  evince  any  particular  desire  for  State  assistance. 
P.ut  it  is  not  intended  here  to  assert  that  a more  thorough  in- 
A’estigation  might  not  shoAV  these  seeminglii  favorable  conditions 
to  be  in  rcalitji  no  more  advantageous  than  those  which  jmevail  in 
other  localities. 

(C)  As  a result  of  a personal  visitation  of  nearly  l.UOO  of  the 
blind  of  the  State  and  of  correspondence  Avith  the  sui)erintendents 
of  the  i>oor  the  Commission  find  that  many  of  the  blind,  especially 
of  the  Avomen,  are  for  the  most  ])art  comfortably  caved  for  in  the 
homes  either  of  relatives  or  of  friends.  It  Avould  seem  umvise 
under  such  conditions  to  cultivate  the  “institutional  habit”  bv 

I 

segregating  those  thus  situated  in  homes  especially  ]»rovided  for 
the  blind. 

(7)  Extended  experience  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Ignited 
States  seems  to  indicate  that  “workshops,” for  adult  blind  men  at 
least  Avho  are  of  Avorking  age,  are  generally  far  more  successful 
than  ai-e  “ industriarhomes.” 

(8)  The  experience  of  all  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  the  facts  gathered  by  your  Commission  in  its  Avork,  ju'ove  con- 
clusively that  a few  of  the  adult  blind,  even  under  existing  condi- 
tions, become  Avholly  or  partially  self-sui)porting. 
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(!»)  The  exj)ei-ienee  of  very  many  blind  men  who  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  tlie  trades  learned  at  some  sehool  for  tlie  blind 
proves  that,  while  the  product  of  their  labor  would  probably  be 
of  snlbcient  value  to  atlord  them  a comfortable  support,  the  time 
consumed  in  sellinji:  this  product  prevents  them  in  reality  from 

4/ 

iraining-  such  support. 

(10)  \oui‘  ( omniission  beli(U(“  that  adults  and  children  should 
not  be  trained  in  the  same  institution  or  under  the  same  mame'e- 
nient.  Soim*  form  of  manual  training  for  boys  should  take  the 
jilace  ot  the  industrial  training  now  conducted  in  schools  for  the 
young  blind. 

( 11 ) \ our  Commission  find  tlmt  till  attempts  to  combine  indus- 
try and  charity  in  the  same  establishment  and  under  the  same 
management  luive  jn'oved  in  every  instance  to  be  at  best  financial 
failures,  and  in  its  judgment  such  must  continue  to  be  the  case 
since  by  this  combinaticm  ;i  premium  is  put  uj)on  idleness  by  giv- 
ing the  most  charity  to  the  least  industrious  person. 

(till  It  is  generally  recognized  by  social  economists  that,  while 
the  giving  of  {Kuisiuiis  is  the  simidest  method  of  aiding  those  who 
seem  to  recpiire  tinancial  assistance,  it  is  in  a very  large  number 
of  instances  not  only  an  unwise  method  but  is  demoralizing  in  its 
etfect  upon  the  recipients. 

(13j  A\  ith  all  the  deductions  that  have  been  previously  made, 
there  are  still  very  many  adult  blind  men  and  women  who  are  ca- 
pable of  being  taught  and  of  following  some  industrial  trade  for 
whom  suitable  [>rovisious  should  be  made. 

KECOMMENDATION8. 

First.— >Ve  recommend  that  the  work  of  personal  visitation 
begun  by  this  Commission  shall  be  carried  on  and  completed  for 
the  blind  of  the  entire  State. 
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Second. — We  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  indus- 
trial ti’aining  of  the  blind  over  21  years  of  age — and  to  that  end 
that  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  there  be  established  tentatively,  in  a 
rent<*d  building,  one  industrial  training  school  or  “school-shop,” 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible  manual  training  reidace  the  indus- 
tries now  followed  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Ihird.  e recommend  such  modification  of  existing  laws  as 
will  enable  t.he  blind  to  sell  their  products  to  State  and  muni- 
cijtal  institutions. 

bourth.-Al  e further  rcs-ominend  that  measures  shall  be  taken 
to  determine  the  causes  of  existing  blindness,  and  that  such  piv- 
ventive  measures  be  emi»loyed  as  will  tend  to  lessen  future  blind- 
ness in  the  State. 

Fifth. — To  carry  out  the  foregoing  recommendations  we  finally 
lecommend  that  there  shall  be  established  a j)ermanent  Comrnis- 
si(»n;  ami  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  Avhich  your 
Commission  was  appointed  we  herewith  subjoin  the  draft  of  a 
bill  emlmdying  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report. 

1 hat  the  proposed  legislation  is  in  accord  with  a very  general 
movement  in  Great  Britian  and  the  United  States  is  evidenced, 
first,  by  the  apjiointment  in  ISSo  by  the  rbiglish  government  of 
‘•The  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,''  which 
did  not  issue  its  report  until  1889;  second,  by  the  creation  by  the 
(leneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connectiimt  in  189.‘>  of  a similar 
permanent  commission  known  as  the  “State  Board  of  Education 
foi  the  Blind;’  and  third,  by  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  to  Investigate  the  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind  of 
that  State,  ajipoint.ed  in  1908,  has  just  presented  the  draft  of  a 
bill  which  jirovides  for  the  establishment  of  a })ermanent  “Board 

for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind  in 
Massachusetts.” 
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In  conclusion  we  call  attention  to  the  appendices  which  form 
a part  of  this  rexmrt,  and  which  contain  various  information  in 
statistical  and  tabulated  form.  By  reference  to  the  financial 
statement  in  Appendix  F it  will  api>ear  that  less  than  one-half 
of  the  moneys  a{)propriated  for  their  work  has  been  expended  by 
your  Commissioners. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  PARK  LEWIS, 

President. 

LEWIS  BUFFETT  CARLL, 

Vice-President. 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 


Secretary. 


Office  of  the  Commission, 

Batavi.\,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1904. 


DRAFT  OF  PROPOSED  BILL. 
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An  act  to  i)rovide  for  the  a}>i>ointment  of  a iiermanent  Commis- 
sion to  sujiervise,  direct  and  control  the  educational  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

and  to  make  'appropriations  to  meet  the  exxienses  of  such 
Commission. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  ^ ew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
Governor  shall  ai)ix)int  a permanent  Commission  of  thi'ee  persons, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

§ 2.  The  term  of  oflice  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  three  years, 
but  of  the  first  Commission  apx>ointed  the  term  of  one  member 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  that  of  another  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of  each  his  successor 
shall  be  apjiointed  for  a full  term  of  three  years. 

§ 3.  This  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  appoint- 
ment, meet  and  determine  by  lot  the  length  of  term  of  service  of 
each  Commissioner,  as  sjiecified  in  section  2 of  this  act. 

§ 4.  The  Commission  shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  elect  one  of  its 
members  as  president,  who  shall  preside  at  its  meetings,  and  who 

shall  have  power  to  call  meetings  when  it  shall  be  deemed  advis- 
able. 

§ 5.  The  members  of  said  Commission  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation,  but  they  shall  be  allowed  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  several  duties  as 
Commissioners,  same  to  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  and  paid 
by  the  Treasurer. 

§ fi.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  prepare  and  to 
maintain  by  i>ersonal  visitation,  corresixmdence  or  such  other 
means  as  may  seem  advisable,  a complete  record  of  the  adult 
blind  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  record  shall  describe  the 
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condition,  cause  of  blindness,  capacity  for  educational  and  in- 
dustrial training  of  each,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may 
seem  to  the  Commission  to  he  of  value. 

§ 7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  the  causes  of  blindness,  to  learn  what  proportion  of 
these  cases  are  preventable  and  to  inaugurate  such  preventive 
measures  for  the  State  of  New  York  as  may  seem  wise. 

§ 8.  The  Commission  may  aid  those  of  the  adult  blind,  whom 
they  consider  worthy,  in  finding  employment  and  may  develop 
industry  in  their  homes,  or  supply  supplemental  educational 
opportunities  to  those  for  whom  such  aid  would  be  esitecially 
helpful.  In  furtherance  thereof  they  may  furnish  material,  tools 
or  such  other  assistance  as  may  seem  necessary  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  |200  to  any  one  individual,  and  may  establish  an 
exchange  for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  their  labor. 

§ 9.  The  Commission  shall,  with  the  api)roval  of  the  Governor,^ 
establish  one  or  more  industrial  training  or  “ shop-schools,”  and 
be  empowered  to  equip  and  maintain  the  same,  to  pay  to 
employees  suitable  wages  and  establish  agencies  for  the  sale  and 

distribution  of  the  products  thereof. 

S 10.  The  Commission  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  pro- 

feedings  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  and  may  make  such 
recommendations,  in  the  interest  of  the  blind,  as  may  be  necessary. 

§ 11.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  in  addition  to  the 
unexpended  balance  appropriated  by  chajder  576,  Laws  of  1903, 
the  sum  of  |8,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  commission. 

§ 12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


APPENDIX  A. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  BASED  UPON  THE  UNITED 

STATES  CENSUS  OF  1900. 


I. 


Table  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  New  York  Showing  Sex, 


Age,  Totals  and  Percentage  by  Decades. 


Ago. 
0-  10 

10-  21 

21-  30 

30-  40 

40-  50 

50-  60 

60-  70 

70-  80 

80-  90 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

73 

62 

135 

2.24 

250 

199 

449 

7.47 

219 

140 

359 

5.97 

257 

173 

430 

7.15 

353 

233 

586 

9.75 

494 

338 

832 

13.84 

574 

443 

1017 

16.92 

651 

565 

1216 

20.23 

374 

410 

784 

13.04 

63 

105 

168 

2.79 

2 

6 

8 

.13 

5 

19 

24 

.39 

90-100 
100  . . . . 
Unknown 


3,315 


2,693 


6,008 


100.00 


54 
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II. 


Iai'.lk  Showing  xiik  Blind  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  School 
Age  (Under  21),  Working  Age  (21-50),  Possible  AVorking 
A(je  (50-00)  AND  XonAVorking  Age  (Over  00). 

Akp. 

Under  21 


21-50  . . 

50-00  . . 

Over  00 
Unknown 


Male. 

Fema  le. 

201 

Total. 

584 

Percentage. 

9.72 

829 

540 

1,375 

22 . 88 

494 

338 

832 

13.84 

1 ,604 

1,529 

3,193 

53.14 

5 

19 

24 

.39 

3,315 

2,093 

0,008 

lOQ.OO 

III. 


Taiu.e  Showing  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  New  York  Wik> 

Have  Additional  Sense  Defects. 


Blind  and  deaf 

-Malp.  I'\nna!e. 

1 39  1 ,30 

'rotal.  I'erceutagt*. 

209  4.47 

Blind.  de.af  and 

dumb.  . 

19 

9 

28  .40 

158 

139 

297  4 . 93 

Tables  SiiowiNt; 

THE  Blind 

of  School 

.A^ge 

(Under  21),  Work- 

iNG  Age  (21-50).  Possible  AYorking  Age  (50-00),  and  Non- 


AAorking  Age  (Over  00),  of  the  Cities  of 
Separately  and  Combined. 

the  First  Class, 

I.  City  of  Xen- 

York. 

Under  21  

Male. 

145 

Female, 

141 

"I'otal.  I'erc?atage. 

286 

21-50  

318 

210 

528 

50-00  

154 

114 

268 

Over  00 

279 

379 

658 

Unknown  

....  4 

O 

6 

J 


900 


846 


1,746 


29.06 
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Buffalo. 


Age. 

Under  21 


21-50  . . . 
50-60  . . . 
Over  60  . 
Unknown 


Age. 

Under  21 


21-50  . . . 
50-60  . . . 
Over  60  . 
Unknown 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

14 

17 

31 

44 

14 

58 

10 

14 

24 

51 

50 

101 

1 

1 

2 

120 

96 

216 

Cities  of  the  First  Class. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

159 

158 

317 

362 

224 

586 

164 

128 

292 

330 

429 

759 

5 

3 

8 

1,020 

942 

1,962 

Percentage. 


Percentage. 


Tables  Showing  the  Blind  of  School  Age  (Under  21),  Work- 
ing Age  (21-50),  Possible  Working  Age  (50-60),  and  Non- 

Working  Age  (Over  60),  of  the  Cities  of  the  Second  Class, 
Separ.^tely  and  Combined. 


I.  Albany. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  21  

....  6 

3 

9 

21-50  

10 

13 

23 

50-60  

. . . . 6 

4 

10 

Over  60 

15 

20 

35 

37 

40 

77 

Percentage. 


1.28 
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11.  Rochester. 

Age. 

Mule. 

Female. 

'i  >tal.  I*ereentage. 

Under  21 

12 

2 

14 

21-50  

18 

7 

25  

50-60  

16’ 

4 

20 

Over  60 

33 

31 

64 

79 

44 

• 

123  2.04 

III.  Syracuse. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

lotal.  rerceutage. 

Under  21  

2 

7 

9 

21-50  

18 

11 

29 

50-60  

7 

5 

12 

Over  60 

21 

25 

46 

48 

48 

96  1.59 

IV.  Troy. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  Percentage. 

Under  21 

4 

1 

5 

21-50  

9 

6 

15  

50-60  

6 

*) 

O 

9 

Over  GO 

18 

13 

31  

37 

23 

60  . 99 

V.  Utica. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  Percentage. 

Under  21 

4 

4 

8 

21-50  

6 

s 

50-60  

IMP' 

i 

Over  60 

1.4 

10 

Unknown  

1 

1 

28  19  47  .78 
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VI.  Cities  of  the  Second  Class. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Under  21  

28 

17 

45 

21-50  

61 

3!) 

100 

.50-60  

40 

18 

58 

Over  60 

100 

09 

199 

Unknown  

1 

1 

229 

174 

403 

6.70 

Table  Showing 

THE  Blind  oe  the 

Cities  of 

THE  First  and 

Second  Classes  Combined. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

New  York 

900 

846 

1,746 

29 . 06 

Buffalo  

120 

96 

f 216 

3.59 

Albanv 

37 

40 

77 

1.28 

Rochester 

79 

44 

123 

2.04 

Svracuse  

48 

48 

96 

1.59 

Trov 

37 

23 

60 

.99 

Utica 

28 

19 

47 

.78 

1,249 

1.116 

2,365 

39 . 33 

i 

* 


()BSER^'ATIONS  REGARDING  CENSEt^  LIST. 

Wliile  the  census  list  was  of  <?reat  value  and  proved  indis- 
j)ensal)le  to  the  woilc  of  your  Commissioners,  still  it  would 
appear  that  by  the  exercise  of  a little  more  care  on  the  part  of  the 
enumerators  the  returns  might  be  made  more  trustworthy.  In 
•examining  this  list  it  was  incidentally  discovered  that  253  names, 
or  4 per  cent,  of  1 he  whole  number,  had  been  altogether  omitted. 
Again,  out  of  114  blind  persons  found  in  the  almshouses  of  the 
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S(al(*.  r,l,  or  ru'arly  45  per  cent.,  ^vere  not  fonnd  on  the  census 
list;  and  flnally,  in  the  jKo-sonal  visitation  of  960  persons  the 
names  of  S8  individuals,  or  about  6 ]>er  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
h(*r.  could  not  he  fonnd  on  the  census  roll,  while  the  names  of 

66  iKusons,  or  .6%  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  erroneously 
r<‘j)orted  blind. 


APPENDIX  B. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  BASED  LBOX  THE  PENSION  LIST 

OF  190.6  OF  NEW'  YORK  CITY. 


Table  of  the  Blind  Pensioners  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Shoaving  Sex.  Age,  Totals  and  Percentage  by  Decades. 


21-;50 

Male. 

82 

Female. 

47 

Total. 

129 

Percentage- 

12.87 

.60-40 

119 

75 

194 

19.36 

40-50  

119 

68 

187 

18.66 

50-60  

92 

76 

168 

16 . 76 

60-70  

101 

82 

183 

18.76 

70-S0  

49 

55 

104 

10.37 

80-90  

17 

17 

34 

3 . 39 

90-100  

1 

o 

3 

.29 

580 

422 

1 ,002 

100 . 09 

II. 

Table  of  the  Blind  Pensioners  of 
\Yorking  Age  (21-50),  Possible 
Non-workng  Age  (Over  60). 

the  City 
Working 

OF  New  Y^ork  of 
Age  (50-60)  ani> 

Age. 

21-50  

Male. 

:520 

Female. 

190 

Total. 

510 

I^ercenfage. 

50 . 89 

50-60  

92 

7(5 

168 

16.76 

Over  60. . . . 

168 

15G 

324 

32 . 3.6 

580 

422 

1,002 

100.00 

« 
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.".1,  or  iH'arly  45  y)er  cont.,  Mere  not  found  on  the  census 
list:  and  finally,  in  the  ptn>sonal  visitation  of  960  persons  the 
iianu's  of  S8  individuals,  or  about  6 jm?!-  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
lM‘r.  could  not  be  found  on  the  census  roll,  Mhile  the  names  of 

••hi  i»ersons.  or  yxo-  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  erroneously 
f'ported  blind. 


APPENDIX  B. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  BASED  LPON  THE  PENSION  LIST 

OF  1908  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Table  of  the  Blind  Pensioners  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Showing  Sex^  Age,  Totals  and  Percentage  by  Decades. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Percentage- 

21-80  

82 

47 

129 

12.87 

80-40  

119 

ii) 

194 

19.36 

40-50  

119 

68 

187 

18.66 

50-(i0 

92 

76 

168 

16 . 76 

(iO-70 

101 

82 

183 

18.76 

70-80  

49 

55 

104 

10.37 

80-90  

17 

17 

34 

3 . 39 

90-100  

1 

2 

3 

.29 

580 

422 

1,002 

100 . 06 

II. 

Table  of  the  Bli>d 

Pensioners  of 

THE  City 

OF  New 

A'ork  of 

Working  Age  (21-50),  Possible 

Working 

Age  (50-60)  ani> 

Non-workxg  Age  i 

Over  60 ) . 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

21-50  

820 

190 

510 

50 . 86 

50-60  

92 

76 

168 

IG.TG 

0>er  60 

168 

156 

324 

32.38 

580 

422 

1,002 

100 . 00 

II  T KM  . ^ . 


APPENDIX  C, 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  REGARDING  THE  960 
BLIND,  COMPILED  FROM  THE  RETURNS  OF  THE 
VISITORS. 


Cases  investigated 

Male. 

528 

Female. 

4.32 

Total. 

960 

Not  on  census  list  of  1900 

42 

46 

88 

Dead 

117 

101 

218 

Not  located 

27 

23 

50 

Removed  from  State 

10 

5 

15 

Erroneously  reported  blind 

22 

13 

36 

Recovered  sight 

4 

5 

» 

Lost  sight  since  census  enumera- 

tion  

9 

o 

o 

12 

Totally  blind 

205 

169 

374 

Partially  blind  

126 

93 

219 

Unknown  

30 

9 

39 

Under  21 

2.3 

24 

47 

Inmates  of  charitable  institutions 

28 

42 

70 

Ininatos  of  alnishousos  and  former 

pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind. . 

1 

•> 

Possible  candidates  (21-50  years) 

for  an  industrial  institution... 

54 

16 

70 

Possible  candidates  (50-G0  years) 

for  an  industrial  institution... 

25 

6 

31 

Possible  candidates  for  a home.  . . 

28 

OO 

WW 

50 

Self-supporting 

57 

4 

61 

Contributing  to  support 

70 

64 

134 
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APPENDIX  D. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  REGARDING  THE  BLIND  IN  THE 
ALMSHOUSES  OF  THE  STATE,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK  EXCEPTED. 


Table  Showing  by  Sexes  the  Numbeu  of  Blind  Inmates  in 
Each  of  the  Almshouses  of  the  State. 


Albany 

Allegany  ..  . 
Broome  . . . . 
("attarangns 
Cayuga  .... 
Chautauqua 


Chemung 

('henango 

Clinton  . . 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex  . . . . 
Franklin  . 
Fulton  . . . 
Genesee  . 
Greene  . . 


Male. 

o 


Female. 

o 


No  data. 
I 
1 

No  data. 

0 

No  data. 

1 


Total. 

4 


Orleans  .... 

< )s\vejj;()  .... 

Otsego  

IMitnam  . . . . 
Kensselaer  . . 
Rockland  . . . 
St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga  . . . 
Sehenectadv 
Schoharie  . . 
Schnvler  . . . , 

Seneca  

Steuben  .... 

Suffolk  

Sullivan  . . . . 


•i  1 5 

Xo  data 

. Xo  data 

1 1 

2 4 0 

0 o 

2 2 4 

1 1 

1 1 

2 13 


2 13 

0 1 Y 

1 1 


Xo.  0.] 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Tioga  

Toiniikins  . 
Ulster  .... 
WaiTtai  . . . 
Washington 
Wayne  .... 


Yates 


Westchester  

Wyoming  


Xo  data. 
1 

Xo  data. 


l*ercentage 


Table  of  the  Blind  in  the  Almshouses  of  the  State  Showing 
Sex,  Age^  Totals  and  Percentage  by  Decades. 


Aije. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

0-10  

1 

1 

10-21  

. . . . 1 

1 

21-30  

• > 

. . . . *) 

1 

4 

30-40  

4 

1 

U 

40-50  

• . . • 1 

0 

13 

50-00  

13 

5 

IS 

60-70  

13 

7 

20 

70-80  

18 

10 

34 

80-90  

4 

4 

8 

90-100  

1 

3 

4 

Unknown  

....  (> 

tS 

14 

71 

51 

122 

2.03 


I 
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III. 

Institctioxs  for  the  Adult  Blind 

in  Great  Brittan  from 

AVHfOJr 

Le'I'ters  or  Reports  Have  Been 

R'ECBved  by 

THE  COMMIHION. 

Totally  blind  

Male. 

37 

Female. 

32 

Total. 

Partially  blind  

11 

12 

214 

Unknown  

12 

11 

23 

Former  pupils  in  schools  for  blind. 

(! 

6 

12 

Assist  with  work  of  almshouse.  . . . 

7 

4 

11 

Confirmed  drunkards 

r> 

Operation  might  improve  sight... 

1 

3 

4 

Health  good  

37 

15 

52 

Became  blind  since  census  enu- 

meration  of  11)00 

•) 

4 

Possible  candidates  for  industrial 

institution  

7 

2 

0 

I 
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INFORMATION  REOAKDING  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
ADULT  RLIND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I. 

I.NSTITrTlONS  FOK  THE  AlH  LT  Bl.IND  IN  GreAT  BRITAIN  FROM 

Wiiu-ii  Letters  or  Reports  Have  Been  Received  by  the 

(’OM  MISSION. 

i lip  General  Institution  for  tlie  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
England. 

Bradford  Inrorjiorated  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire.  England. 

liirkenhead  Society  for  the  Blind,  Birkenhead,  England. 

The  Bristol  Asylum  or  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bris- 
tol, England. 

('arlisle  Home  and  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Carlisle,  England. 
( "lieltenham  and  Gloucestershire  Society  for  the  Blind,  Chelten- 
ham. England. 

West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Emjyloy- 
ment  of  the  Blind.  Exeter,  England. 

United  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Leeds, 
England. 

The  Leicester  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  W’^elfare 
<»f  the  Blind.  Leicester.  England. 

British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  Loudon,  England. 


.) 
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Koval  Xoinial  (.'ollef^e  and  .Vcadciny  of  Music  for  the  Klind, 
ld>{H>r  Norwood,  London.  lOnjjland. 

Ilenshaw's  Klind  -Vsylnm.  Manchester,  England. 

Newcastle,  Gateshead  and  District  AVorksho])s  for  the  Adult 
Klind,  Newcastle-uiK)n-Tyne,  Ihi<>land. 

Asyluin  and  School  for  the  Indi«ent  P>lind,  Norwich,  England. 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  and  School  for  the 
Klind.  Klyniouth.  I'.ugland, 

Institute  for  the  F>lind  and  the  Deaf  and  Duiuh.  Stockj>ort, 
England. 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Klind.  York,  England. 

Association  for  the  Enijdoynient  of  tin*  Industrious  Itlind,  Kel- 
fast,  Ireland. 

Koval  Klind  Asylum  and  School,  Ihlinhurgh.  Scotland. 

Dundee  Institution  for  the  IMind,  Dunde»‘,  Scotland. 

Koyal  Glasgow  Asyluin  for  tin*  lilind,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Carditr  Institute  for  the  Klind,  Cardiff,  AYales. 

Swansea  and  South  \Yah‘s  Institution  for  the  Klind,  Swansea, 
Wales. 


Pautiai,  List  of  Ix.stitutions  for  ■mi-;  Adult  Klind  in  the 

United  States. 

Industrial  Home  of  Mechanical  Trades  for  the  Adult  Klind, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

('onnecticut  Institute  and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Klind,  d.34 
and  :T)(!  Wetlierstield  avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Klind,  Washington, 

1).  C. 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Klina  coitk'T  Nineteenth  and 
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Indiana  Industrial  Home  for  Itlind  Men.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

M orkshojts  for  the  Klind.  South  Koston,  Alass. 

*Indtistrial  Home  and  School  for  the  Klind,  Poidland,  Me. 

“Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Saginaw, 
A I ich. 

St.  .loseph  s Home  for  the  Klind,  Pavonia  avenue,  Jersey  City. 
N.  .1. 

The  Society  for  the  Kelief  of  the  Destitute  Blind,  Amsterdam 
aveniti*  and  104th  street.  New  York  Citv. 

St.  .Jo.seph  s Blind  Asylum.  Mt.  T>oretto,  Prince’s  Bay,  Staten 
Isliuid,  New  York  City. 

t'hnrch  Home  for  the  Blind.  ,5.“)0  AVashington  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  AL 

I h(‘  Industrial  ILnne  for  the  Blind,  512  Gates  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  A’. 

Pimnsyhania  At  orking  Home  for  Blind  Alen,  3518  Lancaster 
avenm*,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  Pminsyhatiiti  Industritil  Home  for  Blind  AA’omen,  3827 
Powidton  avenue.  Philadelidiia.  Pa. 

AA  orksho|'s  for  tin*  Blind.  Milwaukee,  AA’is. 


III. 

Qt  ESTioNs  Sent  to  the  Several  Institutions  for  the  Adult 

Blind  in  the  United  States. 


( 1 ) AA  h;it  is  the  full  corporate  name  of  your  institution? 

(2i  AA'here  is  it  located? 

(3  I AA’hen  was  it  establisluHl ? 

(4)  How  is  it  sujiported,  by  private  charity  or  by  the  State 
or  govertiment? 


Marshall  streets,  Chicago,  HI. 


*\ot  yot  in 
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(.■))  Is  i1h‘  institnlion  self-siipjKniiii^? 

Mm  If  not,  wliat  is  the  Yoarlv  deficit  ? 

t « 

(7)  \\  liat  is  tlu*  aniiu:il  p(‘r  caj)ita  cost  of  inaintaininj2;  the 
inst  it  tit  ion  ? 

iSi  How  nian\  inmates  hav(‘  von? 

* t 

(!>)  How  manv  ( an  von  accomniodate? 

I 10  I Do  von  admit  boili  sexes? 

(lit  Do  yon  Imve  a workshop  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion ? 

( Hi)  How  many  of  the  txorkmen  live  in  the  institntion ? 

( K?)  How  many  liviMiutside? 

) 14)  What  industries  are  pnrsned? 

( lb)  \\  hich  one  of  these  industries  is  most  readily  learned  hv 

k « 

the  largest  number  of  blind  persons? 

( HI)  \^■hi(•h  is  aitiiarently  the  most  difficult  for  them  to 
acquire? 

(17)  Does  the  industry  most  easily  learned  yield  the  greatest 
or  least  financial  result? 

(IS)  Are  the  workmen  paid  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  day,  week 
or  month ? 

(Ifi)  ^Vhat  was  the  minimum  annual  wage  earned  by  any 
workman  last  vear? 

t20)  \N’hat  Wits  the  maximum? 

(21  ) How  many  seeing  jieople  are  employed  in  the  institution? 

(22)  Do  you  find  ready  sale  for  all  the  articles  manufactured? 

(22)  Does  the  State  or  (lovernment  aid  }’Ou  in  disposing  of 
tour  [iroducls  by  pun  basing  any  of  them  for  use  in  State,  county 
or  municipal  institutions? 

(24)  Are  the  inmates  generally  congenial  to  each  other  and 
loval  to  the  officers  of  the  institution? 


L 


No.  ().  I (;i( 

( 2.) ) from  your  <*xperi(*iic(‘  would  you  advise  the  establishment 
of  indusn-ial  houies? 

(2())  We  s;hould  be  very  glad  of  any  j)ersonal  information  re- 
garding your  institution  which  will  aid  us  in  making  a report  to 
the  kegislature-  anything  which  you  would  state  in  a pei‘sonal 
conv(*rsation. 


f 


\ 

/ 


b 


1\".  Tahui.ation  ok  Kki'liks  Keckivkl)  to  the  Above  Questions. 

(The  minibeiK  at  tlie  loft  correspond  to  the  (luesUons  above.) 


8 

9 

m 

11 

12 

\H 

u 


15 

hi 

17 

IS 

It) 

r'O 

21 


Industrial  Home 
of  Mechanical  Trades  for 
the  Adult  lllind. 


Columbia  Colyteclmie 
Institute  for  the  Hlind. 


Oakland,  Cal Wasldii‘rt(m,  1).  C 

1885 IhIK) ■ 

State  ai>propriatious Ono  api)ropriatioii  of  .<"),000 

from  State,  but  e.vpect  to  bo 
self-supporting*. 

No Not  .\'et 

There  is  no  detieil 


Connecticut  Institute 
and  Industrial  Hom(‘  for 
the  Mlind. 


Illinois  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Hlind. 


Hart  ford.  Conn | Chieajio,  111 

18t):l iHtU 

Income  from  shop  ami  SdOO'  lly  Slate 

per  annum  per  capita  from! 

State.  1 

No ' No 


S200. 


lot) Not  any 

100 Nunc  as  inmates 

V^es ! Emj)loy  both  sexes 

Yes Yes 

All  workmen  reside  at  tlio  Not  an\ 

Horae. 

Not  any All  live  in  their  own  homes..; 

Hroom,  mattress  and  ham  Printing  and  l>ookbindin^* 

mock  makinjx  and  chair 
seating,  etc. 

Hroom  makiim 


()utsid(*of  workshops  ab(»ut  i About  StOO. 

S212.78.  1 

8.') 7(1 


Not  imwe  tlian  

Yes 

^'es 

.Ml  li\'(‘  in  institution 


TO... 

Yes 

^'es 

58... 


Chair  seating* , 


Yes 


All  three  ways.  Inmates  i>aid  Hy  day  and  week 
aceordintf  to  their  ea])acity. 

?00])er  annum 


S42  per  annum 

Id  iiu*ludinu  suporintendtmt . . 8 e.xeludiim  pri\  ate  s(*cr(‘tary 


Hrooiti,  mattress  and  liasket 
makiii^,  cbaii  iuniii^,  ,iob 
l»rinting  and  fancy  work. 

Hroom  making,  clmircaning 
lor  meti ; chair  caning  and 
bask(‘t  work  for  women. 

Some  bairn  oiu*,  some  an- 
other with  greater  eas(‘. 

.Not  much  ditference  in  proUt 
of  first  thr(*e  industries. 

This  is  simply  imlustrial 
school. 

Cannot  toll.  Several  sup- 
port themseh  es  and  fami- 
lies comfortablv. 


Mannfai'turi*  of  brf>oms 


Indiana  Industrial 
Home  for  Hlind  Mon, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

llKm. 

Private  clmritx 


Ver.\  neurl.N  so. 

Y^ear  ending  Julv  1.  hKH, 
$65.50. 

No  men  lioard  in  institu- 
tion. 

17. 

r»o  workmen. 

No. 

Yes, 

•Not  any. 

All  board  outside, 
Mamifaidure  of  brooms. 


-1 


No  t rades  taught  h(‘r(‘  . . . . | Hroom  making. 


12  including  seeing  h(*lp  ini 
printmg  o(lie(‘  and  house- 
Imld. 


Some  b\  pi<*ce,  others  by 
day. 

Minimum  wage  paid  66sc. 
per  day. 

Ma.xirnum  wage  pai«l  .$1 
pei*  dav. 

80. 


All  piecework 
Si:>6  40. 

$:3lo  10. 

onlv  1. 


y: 

y; 


4'  - 


28 

24 

25 
2f) 


Y*(*s.  At  in*esent  are  not  able 
to  meet  demands  and  woi  k- 
in(*n  often  work  overtime. 

No.  S(»ll  to  fcMv  State  institu- 
tions but  compete  with  see- 
ing shops. 

As  a rule  wo  lia\  e lound  them 
so.  Howe\er,  flieir  nmn- 
agenient  reipiires  skill, 
knowledge  aial  sound  iudg 
ment. 

Hy  all  means.  I wish  wc  had 
a larger  institution  it(  tills 
State. 

1 ntellig(‘nt  management  ol 
blind  institutions  slionld 
begin  the  day  thev  are 
founded.  Hreat  care  should 
l»c  usimI  in  hn\  ing*  the  hliml 
understand  th<*  rules  that 
are  to  go^erl)  them.  'rh(\\ 
should  be  taught  to  do  all 
t liings  well  and  be  made  to 
rejilize  Hiat  all  tlunr  work 
must  I)e  OQuai  to  that  of 
se<‘ing  men  and  womiai.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  slight 
their  work,  flie  industrial 
featim*  of  the  in.stitiition 
will  b<‘  ‘Icstroved,  and 
faibm‘  instead  of  sucei'ss 
mark  t heir  efforts. 


Yes Wo<to. 


No 


N<» We  hii  \ (‘ some  tradi'  with 

public  institutions,  but 
oid.v  through  competi- 
tion. 


Onl.v  as  a last  resort  for  home- 
less blin<l  persons. 

f 

Our  institution  is  so  unlik<' 
any  other  in  this  country 
that  I found  it  impossible  to 
a,nswer  some  of  your  (ju(*s- 
tions.  We  aim  to  make  it 
as  much  like  all  other  busi-; 
ness  (‘stablishments  as  pos- 
sible except  t\u‘.  di\idend' 
featun*,  and  our  success  is 
not  limited  by  the  inability! 
of  the  Idind  to  jierform  th(*ii  ' 
part  b(jt  l>y  tlie  capital  alt 
our  command,  and  the 
amount  of  work  we  are  able 
to  obtain  in  competition 
willi  (‘stablisinnmifs. 


(UMHually.  As  much  .so  as  if 
the.y  wer(‘  seenng  pt*oplc. 


Most  empliai icall.\ 


During  the  ten  ^('ars  sinct* 
t his  instit ut  ion  was  starte<l 
over  125  blind  p(H)ple  ha\c 
been  helpiMl  from  a condi- 
tion of  abso!ut<‘  dcpc'iid- 
<*nce  to  one  <d‘  partial 
or  complete  self-supi)or1 . 
^^an.^  liaNc  lH*eri  sa\cd 
from  suicide  atid  Insanity 
and  ai<‘  to-da.v  us<*ful  citi- 
zens. 


No 


No.  My  advice  woul<l  be 
to  (‘stablish  workshops 
forthe  blind,  not  liom(‘s. 


Sell  to  a few  state 
coujjtN*  institution.- 


Thev  a n*. 


I sin*eb'  woidtJ 


arr 


-I 


) 

I 


r 


1 

I\'.  TaIU  LATION  of  lilOFLIFS  RECEIVED  TO  TIIE  xVbOVE  QUESTIONS-  ( CoiK'/f/l/ci/ I . 

('I'lic  iumil»ers  at  the  left  correspond  to  (he  (jiiestlons  above.)  j 

Church  H(niic  for  the  Blind. 

'I’lio  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind. 

St.  ,Iosei>h’s  Blind  Asylum. 

Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Mon. 

The  Pennsylvania  j 

Industrial  Home  foj* 

Blind  Women. 

Brooklyn,  X.  V 

\Hm 

ISrooklyn,  N.  V 

Private  charit v 

No 

Mt.  Loretto,  Staten  Island, 
N.  V. 
istu 

IMiiladelphia,  Pa 

1874 

Private  charity.  State  and 
city. 

IHiiladelphia,  Pa. 

1808. 

Private  charit>'. 

It  is  not.  j 

E))iscopal  Churcli  with  some 
aid  from  State  Board  of 
(Oiarities . 

It  is  not 

Private  charity 

No 

Is  not  in  any  sense  self-sui>- 
portiny  institution. 

S210 

About  SO.IHK) 

Deficit  varies  with  liusi- 
ness  conditions.  I.ast 
your  f2*>,902.7t>. 

H2 

2H 

fVk  : 

o:l 

Women  only.  p-  * 

Work  room. 

Our  limit  is  reaelied 

We  do  md 

r>o 

So  (males)  

150  , . 

Inmates.  150;  out  mutes, 
100. 

Male»  fin)  v 

X'o  (>rirls) 

Xo 

Ves 

No 

Vpsi 

Some  board  outside 

Some  board  outside. 

Soiii(‘  live  with  families  or 
friend«. 

Chair  eaniiiK,  mattress  and 
broom  makinjf. 

Cliair  cauiuK 

1 

1 

( 

Knittinjr,  bead  work  and 
basket  inakiiiK- 

Knitting’ 

Broom  making,  elmir  can- 
ing, (.*arpet  weaving. 

Broom  making. 

Carpet  weaving. 

(Jain  in  carpet  wea\ing 
and  chair  caning;  loss 
in  broom  making. 

All  piecework. 

From  $0  to  Sll  weekly. 

](>,  including  watchman, 
dri\  er,  gardener,  etc. 

Like  other  business - sales 
sometimes  good  and 
vsometimes  slow. 

No.  Furnish  some  city 
departments  if  bi<l  is  low 
enough. 

< 

& 

Knitting,  chair  caning,  jl 

basket  making,  sewing  | 

on  machine  ami  l>3'  hand.  1 

Mattress  makiiiK 

Bead  work 

y 

1 

Least  return 

' 

Princit>ally  pieeework  on  lib- 
eral basis. 



I 

' 

y 

i 

4 

(j 

10 

We  do  not.  ^ 1 

They  do  not.  ^ fl 

I^H 

AH  sales  subjeet  to  market 
eonditions. 

'To  a limited  evtent 

No 

1 

Nn 

.?4  Vcs 


\c< 


For  younjf  ami 
persons.  y(*s. 


al)le-lK)(li(*(i  V(*s.  \tux  the  i<ioal  is  tlic  t'iu- 
tory  witliout  tiie  hoino. 


\Ve  have  uo  ;:iuai  r(jaso/i 
to  eoni|>lain  ot  either. 
Like  sijfhted  men  in 
tliese  tiartieulars. 

H>  all  ni(‘aiis,  as  H.')  i»er 
cent,  of  tlu*  blind  arc 
upwards  of  :il  >ea!’s  of 
ajiv,  the  a^e  limit  lor 
schools. 

Only  three  business  j)rin- 
<‘it)les  iiithe  T»i*oi»osition: 
Ihiy  your  raw  material 
at  lii-st  hands,  keep  the 
men  employed  10  hours 
a day  the  \ear  round.! 
sell  the  product  at  thel 
lH*st  possible  price  and  l! 
think  the  result  wil  I jus- 
tify the  establishment . 
etc. 


They  are. 


Ves. 


O 


'•ra 


1 
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APPENDIX  F. 


(U^ASSIFICATIOX  OF  EXPENSES  INCURRE!)  BY  COM- 


MISSION. 


Traveling  oxjkmi.^^os.  liotel  bills,  ate 

Po.stage,  stationary.  snppli(‘S.  etc 

Telegraph  and  telephone  messages 

# 

Ex[»i*(‘ss  

ExiK*ns«‘s  of  field  ofticers 

Salary  of  clerk  and  extra  stenographic  services 


7;{ 

150  07 

n 80 

0 45 
620  72 
258  3;i 


? 1,495.70 


